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Advertisement 


A special notice to JUBILEE’s readers . . . 






As most of our subscribers and readers know, JUBILEE is a “co-opera- 
tively” owned project, with its capital supplied by a small group of Preferred 
Stockholders (351 of them, who bought a total of 400 Preferred packages at 
$100 each) and a large and ever-increasing number of people who have | 
bought Class A stock along with their subscriptions. All Preferred packages 
were sold before publication of the first issue, but we continually receive 









inquiries about them. 










Because many people apparently are still interested in joining in the 
financing of JUBILEE on a plane above that of common stock, the manage- 






ment, after careful consideration of the problem and in consultation with 






competent financial advisors, has decided to offer four hundred serial notes 
at $250 each. 







The offering consists of: 





Four hundred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 
semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest will be 






computed from the first of the month in which the note is 
purchased. Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes 
are to be chosen each year by lot for redemption. 

Notes are callable in advance of maturity on any interest 








date at the option of the Corporation. 










What this means is that you can obtain one (or more) of the four hundred 
notes at $250 per note, on which you will receive interest of 3% per year (payable 
in two installments each year) for a period of five or more years (unless called 
in earlier). The notes will be sold in the order in which the payments are received 








and will remain on sale until all are sold. 











The money realized from the sale of these JUBILEE’s subscription and church sales 











notes will be used for working capital on a have almost tripled in the first six months 
long-term expansion program, to develop of publication, are still growing, and are 
JUBILEE’S subscription and sales forces, to capable of much further growth. In the opin- 
build up. bulk order sales, to underwrite a ion of the management the response given 
program to obtain more advertising revenue, JUBILEE justifies the proposed use of new 
and for other expenses involved in promoting funds. At the present this offer is limited to 





and publishing JUBILEE. residents of New York State. 







Checks should be sent directly to JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, New York 
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@ With this issue several thousand new subscribers will 
be receiving JUBILEE. In the past—as some of our readers 
know all too well—there have been difficulties in getting 
JUBILEE to its destination. The basic problem was that JUBI- 
LEE’s fulfillment (cutting of address stencils, the keeping 
of records, billing, mailing etc.) was done by an outside 
agency. Errors happened, and the result was that we had 
te scrap this method of fulfillment. We recently bought the 
equipment to do the work in our own offices. We think that 
in the future our fulfillment will be as near to perfection 
as fallible humans and irascible machines can make it. 

JUBILEE subscribers too—we regret saying—are fallible. 
They often fail to notify us of changes of address. JUBILEE 
cannot trail its subscribers around like a bird dog: it dies a 
lonely death in Post Office bins if you move without noti- 
fication to us. Now— 

When you move: Send us your old address as well as 
your new one. Our mailing list (like those of all magazines) 
is set up geographically state by state, and alphabetically 
by town within each state. And last of all, alphabetically 
by subscriber’s name within each town. 

If you have a complaint: The quickest way for you to 
get service is to send us the little patch of yellow paper, 
which bears your code number, name and address, from 
the last copy of JUBILEE you received. And do tell us 
exactly which issues you have missed. 

What we like to know about you: Your name, exact street 
address, city and state. If you have a zone number, we 
should know that, too. It speeds up delivery. Please type 
this information or print it plainly—you’d be astonished 
at how utterly foreign hand-written American can look. 

When you renew: Make sure you tell us that you are re- 
newing, and do not let us think you are a new subscriber. 
Otherwise, both you and we will be going around in circles 
at renewal time. 

It will be a tremendous help to us if you renew in ad- 
vance of expiration. That way, we will not have to go to 
the trouble and expense (with a possible delay for you) 
of pulling out your mailing plate, segregating it until we 
hear from you, then replacing it in the file. 

To learn the month and year your subscription expires, 
examine the code (which appears above your name and 
address) . If, for example, you have “64” as the first element 
of your code, your subscription runs through the 6th month 
of 1954, i.e., your last copy on your old subscription is 
that of June, 1954. If you don’t have any element at the 
extreme left of the code number, that means you came to 
JUBILEE at Christmas, 1953. 

JUBILEE has reduced its foreign rate. (All current for- 
eign subscriptions will be pro-rated.) The new rate is $6.00 
per year. The Canadian rate remains unchanged, at $5.00 


per year. 


@ New to JUBILEE this month is the work of a young New 
York free-lance photographer, Joseph de Rosa. He photo- 
graphed Mrs. Whalen at work on altar linens. Most of the 
photographs accompanying Father Sheerin’s article on the 
Paulists are also Mr. de Rosa’s work. Father Sheerin is 
the editor of The Catholic World, started by the founder of 
the Paulists, Father Hecker. Mrs. Jean Whalen is-a young 
Brooklyn housewife. Bernard Simpson drew the illustra- 
tions for “Noah’s Ark.” Graham Carey’s article on Eric 
Gill is drawn from Mr. Carey’s long personal acquaintance 
with the late British artist and sculptor. Robert Russell is 
a young writer and editor from New York. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Are 
TRAPPISTINE HANDS FOLDED 
IN 
PRAYER 


for you? 


The Trappistines of Our Lady of 
the Angels, Hakodate, Japan, offer 
many prayers and good works for 
their benefactors. Their immediate 
need is funds for daily living. This 
MARIAN YEAR they will try to es- 
tablish two daughter houses for the 
many vocations to the Trappistine 
life. A gift of $8.00 will support one 
Trappistine for one month. Can you 
spare this much—or a part of it—in 
honor of OUR LADY’S YEAR? 


Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical approbation. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 


Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


My gift of $. to the Trappistines in 
honor of the MARIAN YEAR. 


NAME 
STREET 


POY o.oo ccacssg Gratien vpeeges APRA MeN e cutee 


All contributions acknowledged. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


JUBILEE: pro. .. 

Congratulations on November—the 
best and meatiest yet. The Christmas 
cards were terrific—no treacle, no 
snow-dust halos—I’ve ordered a batch 
of the Durers—and otherwise a fine 
issue—the child care story (Don’t 
Raise Your Child To Be A Quiz Kid), 
the plum pudding recipe. At last! A 
non-parochial, intelligent and enjoy- 
able magazine for Catholics. I’m pray- 
ing for more advertisers. 

BarBarRA FINLay 
New York City 


... At last I’ve found a publication 
which searches out current material 
on Catholic literature and culture and 
makes it available all in one place for 
busy readers. Congratulations! 

EvizaBetH M. LapsANsKY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


. . . | want to extend to you and 
your associates my congratulations on 
this new publishing venture on which 
you are apparently well-launched. It 
seems to me, as I know it must have 
to you, that there is a place for a 
magazine like JUBILEE. It should have 
appeal to those who gain knowledge, 
comprehension and_ understanding 
through the medium of the eye. I like 
the variety of content and the empha- 
sis you give to the historic past and 
to things aesthetic. This emphasis on 
variety should be a selling point for 
a wider distribution of the magazine. 

May good luck attend you. 

Harry J. CarmMAn 
New York City 


We have wanted ‘to write and con- 
gratulate you on the excellence of 
JUBILEE, but decided to evaluate sev- 
eral issues, instead of writing in the 
first blush of enthusiasm. Happily, 
you have maintained the high stand- 
ards set by your first issue, and after 
all these months, we’d like to say that 
JUBILEE ranks very high in our esti- 
mation, and we wish you countless 
years of ever-increasing success. 

Your choice of material has been 
interesting, inspiring and well-written. 
The photography is very good, and 
you have a nice balance of pictorial 
material and “meaty” reading mate- 
rial. Our copies of JUBILEE seem to 
be in constant circulation, sometimes 
before we’ve even had a chance to 
really enjoy a new issue thoroughly 
ourselves. .. . 

As interested subscribers, may we 
make a couple of suggestions about 
what we'd like to see in future issues? 
First, more about Church art—good, 
contemporary Church art in any or all 


of its expressions. Liturgical Arts is 
doing a splendid job, but it reaches 
only those specifically interested, and 
it doesn’t often filter down to the 
larger group of the laity that you are 
reaching. Secondly, an article or more 
about liturgical Church music. Third- 
ly, we’d like to learn more about the 
papal encyclicals. Most of us do not 
have the opportunity to really study 
the encyclicals, and we all ought to 
know more about the official pro- 
nouncements of the Church... . 
Thank you for JUBILEE—and may 
God bless all your efforts to bring us 
the story of the Church and Her 
people. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. J. McKENNA 


Denver, Colorado 


, JUBILEE is indeed a beautiful mag- 
azine and | am sure its popularity 
will increase in leaps and bounds 
once it is generally known to the 
Roman Catholic public. - 
James A. FARLEY 
New York City 


- «and con. 


I’m disappointed in JUBILEE. I was 
expecting a Catholic Life or Look. 
Thought too that it would treat more 
of current events, Catholic news and 
the Catholic slant on secular news. 
Was expecting also that it would be 
(like Life and Look) written in sim- 
ple, easily-understood language, in- 
stead of in the high intellectual and 
educated language of college pro- 
fessors, etc. It is too deep, didactic 
and dry for the ordinary man on the 
street—the man of average educa- 
tion and intelligence. And being so 
your reader potential is limited to 
too small a sector of Americans. I 
therefore am afraid it won't last. 
You'll have to come closer to the 
type of the above-mentioned secular 
magazines if you want to succeed. 

Also, you are making a big mis- 
take by folding the magazine for 
mailing. Who wants to fight with 
those folded pages? 

Yours for a more attractive, inter- 
esting, timely and SUCCESSFUL JUBI- 
LEE. 

FaTHER Paut M. THomas 
Ebensburg. Pennsylvania 


e See page 4 for the newly in- 
stalled news section. JUBILEE is 
mailed flat. The local postman evi- 
dently folds it-——Ed. 


“Nudity” controversy, concluded 


There is a lot of dirt in foxholes 
and there is a lot of nudity in rais- 


ing a young family—but each is an 
ingredient of a unique brand of 
heroism. It surprises me therefore 
to read the captious criticisms of 
your admirable presentation of 
American Mother (JUBILEE, October ) 
which, in my opinion, more nearly 
captures the spirit of the reality 
than any similar treatment I have 
seen. 

As far as I can see your critics 
lack the competence to pass judg- 
ment on the subject. As for other 
considerations they might recollect 
that there was a lot of nudity on 
Mount Calvary—there might have 
been more save for an act of charity. 
Moreover there is a lot of nudity on 
display in the Sistine Chapel, not 
to speak of the kind in “American 
Mother,” found in the innumerable 
Madonnas of undoubted Christian 
inspiration. 

Joun T. SHEEHAN 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


© JUBILEE’s readers are evident- 
ly equally divided on the propriety 
of showing seven youngsters (all 
under the age of ten) in one bath- 
tub. With this letter we regretfully 
end an interesting discussion.—Ed. 


Red Japan 


Regarding Richard Deverall’s ex- 
cellent article on Japan in the Novem- 
ber JuBILEE (Red China’s Bid for 
Japan), there are some additiona! 
things that readers should know: 

Japan has 85,000,000 people 
cramped into four tiny islands. 

This is not the fault of those people. 
As it stands now Japan cannot pro- 
duce enough food to feed all her peo- 
ple. What are they to do? 

The United States admits only 100 o! 
them a year by immigration. Australia 
does not let any of them go there 
though it is an almost empty country. 

The sordid fact is that Japan now- 
as of 1948—has birth control as a 
state law. Under the Eugenics Protec- 
tion Law young mothers who do not 
have enough money are provided with 
abortions at public expense. In one 
post-war year there were close to 600.- 
000 abortions performed by the gov- 
ernment doctors. Birth control infor- 
mation is also now freely distributed 
by government workers. 

Though the answer cannot be made 
overnight there are some things point- 
ing toward a solution: (1) More 
Christian thinking in all parts of the 
world so that people who do not have 
enough land can emigrate more freely 
to those places where there is produc- 
tive land. (2) More “Christophers” in 
Japan to teach the Japanese that it is 
not “progressive” or “modern” to e1- 
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dorse birth control. (3) More money 
to be spent by the Japanese and other 
countries to develop new techniques 
for growing more food. (4) More 
realization between countries as to the 
basic problems. The West has never 
faced the basic facts of life which the 
Japanese must live with daily—the 
tremendous number of people on a 
small area of land—and there is no 
mention of it in the post-war Peace 
Treaty... . 

The American spirit traditionally 
has been to face problems with cour- 
age and creative action. Surely this is 
needed now. The Japanese are hum- 
bly grateful to America for many 
things in the post-war world. But the 
hasic trouble with them is in their 
geography and they cannot solve that 
in a Christian fashion without more 
understanding and sweet reasonable- 
ness on the part of other nations, it 
seems evident. 

Georce P. Carin 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Readers’ requests 

I repair rosaries for Catholic Mis- 
sions as a hobby, and I ask that people 
know about my work from time to 
time during the year. 

I ask nothing for myself but for 
God and His Blessed -Mother. I do this 
work the year around. I also work 40 
hours a week in a shop. I am 40 years 
old, single and live with my aged 
parents. I have repaired thousands of 
rosaries—612 last month. 

Some papers in the U.S. help me, 
and also some magazines. People also 
send me medals, chains, crosses, 
scapulars, badges, holy cards, small 
statues (I repair), stamps, etc. 

I send everything I receive to such 
Orders as The Maryknoll Fathers, 
N. Y., Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, N. Y. My present two boxes 
are being sent .to the Marquette 
League. 

Francis WINKEL 
67829 Main Street 
Richmond, Michigan 

I noticed in a recent issue a request 
for copies of JUBILEE from a member 
of the clergy and I wonder if perhaps 
some other readers would like to for- 
ward their copies of JUBILEE and other 
Catholic magazines along to mission- 
aries. The names and addresses of 
those missionaries who would be 
grateful to receive your copy when 
you have finished with it can be ob- 
tained from the Kenrick Remailing 
Service, Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Ken- 
rick Road, St. Louis 19, Missouri. 
They will gladly furnish the name and 
address of a missioner desiring maga- 
zines, as well as instructions for mail- 
ing. 

Octavia L. INTROVIGNE 
Stafford Springs, Connecticut 
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Time your visit to Ireland for our national festival, AN 
TOSTAL, and you'll find our welcome as warm-hearted 
as ever, only more so! All Ireland will be at home to visi- 
tors from far and near in the coming Spring, to all who 
long to see this romantic island at its glorious best. 
Three weeks of pageantry, color and excitement... 
cities and towns en fete... hundreds of cultural and 


TOURIST commen sporting events . . . indeed, an all-Irish program especially 


BUREAU for you! 
” ee ae. aa” Plan your Spring trip to Ireland for AN TOST AL 
issued by FOSRa FGilTe The National (April 18-May 9, 1954) with your Travel Agent, 
Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland and write Dept. 14 for colorful literature. 








100 


agents now sell JUBILEE 

from coast to coast—a thin 

but well paid line. Join 

their rapidly growing ranks 

and sell one of the fastest growing 
magazines in the country (paid 
circulation has tripled since the 
first issue). 


Selling JUBILEE is easy. You 
collect no money, need not 
worry about complicated bookkeeping 
(we mail the bills). 


Write to “Mac’—Circulation Dept. 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue Z 
New York 16, N. Y. 









































































































































































































































































The Church & her people 


THE HOLY FATHER 

Pope Pius XII presided over 
the opening ceremonies of the 
1954 Marian Year on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, De- 
cember 8th, in the Basilica of St. 
Mary Major, Rome. During the 
services he recited a special prayer, 
which he himself had composed, 
invoking Our Lady’s protection 
for the Church and calling on all 
men to recognize that they are 
brothers, and that nations are 
members of one family. 


During his recent four- 
month stay at his summer 
residence in Castel Gondol- 
fo, a so-called “vacation’’, 
the Holy Father gave 25 ad- 
dresses on professional sub- 
jects to international gather- 
ings of experts. Wine-grow- 
ing, silk-making, commerce, 
medicine, the law, educa- 
tion, public housing and en- 
gineering were among the 
topics of papal speeches. 
Despite his 78 years, the 
Pope still works an average 
of 16 hours a day. 


Pope Pius XII “has shown for 
the world a deep feeling that is 
above its theological and political 
dividing lines,” said Time maga- 
zine in its cover story on the Pon- 
tiff. 

“He has been,” the story con- 
cluded, “guardian rather than dar- 
ing reformer, diplomat and preach- 
er rather than crusader. He has 
(in his own phrase) ‘sown among 
ruins’. He has shown his time that 
Stalin’s famous question [‘How 
many divisions has the Pope?’] was 
not so much cynical as naive, 
and that anyone who perceives 
power only in divisions, or in bread 
and machines, sees the world about 
as realistically as a pre-Copernican 
astronomer.” 


BLANSHARD’S BOOK 
Protestant educators would 
“probably regard as extreme secu- 


RECITING HIS OWN PRAYER TO MARY, POPE PIUS OPENS THE MARIAN YEAR IN ROME 


lar dogmatism” the belief of Paul 
Blanshard that children of all 
faiths should be educated in public 
schools, an official of the National 
Council of Churches said recently. 
In a review published in the New 
York Herald-Tribune of Bjan- 
shard’s latest book, The Irish and 
Catholic Power, F. Ernest Johnson 
of the Protestant organization con- 
tinued: “Such a moral judgment 
runs counter to the conception of 
religious liberty as defined by our 
courts and affirmed by religious 
leaders of all faiths.” 

Whether the Catholic Church’s 
position on mixed marriages is re- 
garded as “bigotry” is a matter of 
judgment, Mr. Johnson said, add- 
ing: “But the prior consideration, 
for devout Protestants as well as 
for Catholics, is the spiritual in- 
tegrity of family life.” 


President Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower was named “Hu- 
manitarian of the Year” by 


the American Committee on 
Italian Migration at a din- 
ner in New York City. In 
making the award Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio, ACIM’s 
national chairman, cited the 
President’s efforts toward 
the recent passage of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
which permits the entry into 
the United States of 214,000 
immigrants, 60,000 of them 
Italians. 


MECHANIZED MONKS 

A “flying squad” of motorized 
priests and monks to work in the 
Communist-dominated Province of 
Emilia has been created by Giu- 
seppe Cardinal Lercaro, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna. The corps con- 
sists of six groups of from two to 
nine men each, belonging to nine 
different Franciscan communities. 
Each group has an automobile 
equipped with loudspeaker «p- 
paratus, a portable altar and 4 
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motion picture projector. Emilia 
is the only province of Italy which 
gives more than half its votes to 
the extreme left-wing parties at 
election time. 


Speaking before a Senate 
subcommittee investigating 
juvenile delinquency, Msgr. 
John O’Grady, secretary of 
the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, called 
for a “complete reorienta- 
tion of the social programs 
of American communities,” 
based on neighborhood self- 
help. He outlined to the 
committee “a block basis” 
for meeting community 
problems, and cited the 
now-famous Back of the 
Yards Council in Chicago. 
This plan embraces peo-. 
ple of all faiths and nation- 
alities, and enlists the sup- 
port both of business groups 
and of labor unions. It 
tackles juvenile delinquency 
and other probiems on a 
local, street-by-street basis. 


At Turin, Italy, 13 Discalced 
Carmelite nuns, members of one of 
the Church’s most austere religious 
orders, are building their own con- 
vent. A special papal dispensation 
has enabled them to interrupt their 


ordinary religious life until the 
construction work is completed. 


MISSIONARY’S DREAM 

The dream of every missionary 
has come true for Father John K. 
Fahey, a Jesuit missionary from 
New York. On a routine visit to 
tiny Murilo Island in the Eastern 
Carolines, Father Fahey discov- 
ered that the entire population of 
339 wanted instruction in the 
Catholic faith. The priest is now 
at Murilo, giving individual in- 
struction to the islanders. 


The Polish Communist 
regime has introduced a 
new pressure method to 
force priests into submis- 
sion. Uncooperative priests 
are summoned to local Red 
headquarters and their in- 
come tax is reassessed. In 
some cases the tax has been 
trebled. Those unable to 
pay (and most of the clergy 
cannot) are jailed for “‘fail- 
ure to carry their just bur- 
dens for the people.” 


Chicago’s Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch (at the 10th anniversary 
banquet of the Catholic Labor Al- 
liance): “Certainly the principal 
end and aim of the Church is the 
salvation of the individual soul. 


CARMELITES CARRY HEAVY CEMENT BASES TO THE BUILDING SITE OF NEW CONVENT 


a 1954 


How then is it the business of the 
Church to enter into such a thing 
as the great labor question? You 
cannot separate human behavior 
from the moral law. . . . Nor can 
the Church merely rest with enun- 
ciating general principles. The 
Church must teach the moral law 
in terms of the actual experiences 
of men in the world. ... Don’t 
think of the obligations of justice 
and charity as obligations resting 
merely on society in general. They 
rest squarely and definitely on the 
soul of each and every man.” 


Boston’s Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing (at a Holy Name Union 
rally in Buffalo): “There are three 
qualities found among Communists 
which free peoples must acquire 
before they can combat Commu- 
nism and save society for Christ. 
Those qualities are: A burning zeal 
for the cause, a profound sense of 
solidarity with one’s brethren, and 
an unswerving loyalty to the lead- 
er. Humanly speaking, most of the 
worries of Catholicism and of 
democracy would be settled if our 
people had any part of the Com- 
munist gifts of zeal, solidarity and 
loyalty.” 


In_ Algiers, Christians, 
Jews and Moslems have 
joined together to set up 
Africa’s first chapter of the 
World Brotherhood Organi- 
zation. Honorary chairmen 
of the Algerian group are . 
the president of the Algerian 
parliament and the mayor 
of Algiers. Sponsors include 
a Catholic bishop, the head 
of the Algerian Reformed 
Church, the city’s Chief 
Rabbi, and three Protestant 
leaders. 


Detroit’s Common Council has 
named a busy street intersection 
“Cardinal Wyszynski Corner” as a 
tribute to Stefan Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski (pronounced Vishinsky), Pri- 
mate of Poland, who was recently 
arrested in Warsaw and banished. 
A civic rally protested the banish- 
ment, and throughout the city spe- 
cial Masses were said for the 
Cardinal. 











7Tlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES JANUARY, 1954, " 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 5 ] He Pe } le 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 


‘ou will be interested in this modern Foldin 
anquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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in life and after death. 
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For two generations observant priests and 


laymen have been aware of the cruel fact 


that the population of Ireland has 


been diminishing year by year, due partly 


to emigration, mostly to a decline in the 


marriage and birth rates. This second 


Margaret Culkin Banning, the 
mother of two children, is a 
prolific writer with a deep 
interest in many national 
civic and community affairs. 


phenomenon is also apparent in the United States 


and other lands where the Irish have 


settled. Tragic though the situation may 


be, Margaret Culkin Banning says — 


There is still hope 
for the Irish 


7 HEN YOU suggest in any group of Americans of 
Irish descent that the Irish in this country are not 
carrying on their racial strain as strongly or as 

successfully as the descendants of other races, you usually 
are met with disbelief or flat contradiction. 

“It’s absurd,” you will be told; “look at the Harrigan 
family. It’s the biggest one in the neighborhood. The 
Harrigans certainly aren’t dying out!” 

There is nearly always more than one large Harrigan, 
or Dugan, or Maloney family to be looked at in any com- 
munity in the United States. There are families with Irish 
surnames which stand out for both size and vitality. It is 
only when you begin to count the number of such families 
in any neighborhood and cannot use the fingers of both 
hands, or when you begin to consider the unmarried or 
late-married mature Irishmen and -women in an average 
American parish and keep on thinking of more to add to 
the list that disbelief becomes surprise and concern. 

a 
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Recently I asked two young men, both of Irish-Ameri- 
can families, if they thought the Irish were vanishing in 
America. They lived in different cities, but their reaction 
was identical. Each laughed, said, “I should say not,” 
instanced a large family with an Irish surname, and spoke 
of the Catholic resistance to birth control. But each young 
man came back to the subject-later and said, again almost 
in identical words, “I’ve been thinking more about that. 
First or second generation Irish in the United States 
aren’t so numerous as they used to be in the industrial 
and political fields. Nor so powerful an influence.” 

One of them went on, “My great-grandfather was an 
emigrant from Ireland who began as a bricklayer and 
became a prosperous contractor. He employed a good 
many Poles and Italians in the early days. But in the 
city where I live now, it is usually the Irish who are work- 
ing for Poles and Italians.” 

The other young man had been thinking about his 











“The Irish in America are 
disappearing,” warns 


Notre Dame’s John A. O’Brien 


Americans of Irish descent are barely replacing them- 
selves, claims Father O’Brien in his latest (and possibly 
most controversial) book. In The Vanishing Irish (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.00), Father O’Brien and sixteen Irish and 
American writers (among them Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, whose own report is condensed on these pages) 
study the problem of the fading away, both in Ireland and 
in America, of one of the greatest peoples of the world. 
Father O’Brien’s main points, buttressed by the studies 
of other experts, are herewith stated: 


The common impression among the American people 
is that the Irish in this country are a prolific people, 
noted for their large families. They are not merely re- 
producing themselves but are adding considerably to our 
population. The national bird of the Irish, as the humor- 
ist Thomas Daly was fond of saying, is the stork. 

When these facts are challenged and the statement is 
made that of all the racial groups making up America 
the Irish are among the least prolific, have by far the 
largest proportion of bachelors and spinsters, and present 
the greatest evidence of dying out, people are both 


family tree. He told me, “My grandfather was one of ten 
children. Four of them did not marry. Three married 
rather late in iife and had no living children. That may 
be the answer.” 

This problem of late marriages or none at all plagues 
Ireland itself, The visitor sees evidence of it throughout 
the countryside. 

In 1946 I traveled through most of Germany. The cities 
were horribly wrecked and devastated. But all through 
the country districts it was astonishing to see the great 
number of healthy and vigorous children. Some of these 
undoubtedly had been bred because of war propaganda 
or even edict, but there they were, the hope of the nation. 

In that same year, and more recently, when I have 
traveled in rural areas in Ireland, I have been impressed 
more by the presence of old people than by the presence 
of children. It is a tender and gratifying thing to observe 
that the aging have a respected place in a village. But 
where are all the children? They have been vanishing, 
wrote Alice Curtayne in September, 1939, as if a Pied 
Piper were luring them away. If plague or famine took 
the children of Ireland, what an outcry there would be! 
But the children are not even there to be stricken. 

A surprising proportion of Irishmen and -women pass 
their whole lives not only celibate but usually chaste. An 
Irishman does not seem to regard getting married as the 
normal, almost inevitable thing to do, nor do Irish girls 
consider the unmarried state too pitiable or embarrassing 
an unfulfillment. It is also a vocation in life. So they have 
been taught, and so they have observed. 


Notre Dame’s Father John A. O’Brien—here seen preaching 
in a street in Jacksonville—is one of the Church’s lead- 
ing apologists; he has written or edited 19 major books. 


shocked and incredulous. They think that the person mak- 
ing such observations is either “off the beam” or has 
some peculiar and wild-eyed theory to promote. 

Among their first reactions is to cite a large Irish 
family as clinching their point. But when they, are asked 
to mention additional families of comparable size, they 
usually find their list stopping unexpectedly short. Indeed. 


If this situation presents a modern predicament fo: 
Ireland, it is one which that country alone can solve. Any 
exhortation or even advice would be presumptuous, espe- 
cially if it came from those in a nation which is better off 
economically and is not tempted by the possibilities of 
emigration. The Irish leaders know very well what is hap- 
pening to their nation. Some have said bitterly that the 
chief export of Ireland is its own people. 

Outsiders, even those who love Ireland deeply, must 
leave the application of social and economic remedies tv 
the diseretion of Irish leaders in their homeland. What 
properly concerns those to whose countries the Irish emi- 
grate or who themselves are of Irish descent is whether 
this reproductive slackening and failure to carry on the 
Irish strain has been transferred to other countries and 
is presently existent here in America. 

The inquiry into this is certainly worth the considera 
tion of everyone whose forebears were Irish, and it 1; 
important to all American citizens. For the Irish contribv- 
tion to this country has been very great. 

My paternal grandfather came to the United State: 
from Ireland at the time of the Great Famine in the 
middle of the last century, known as the “potato rot.’ 
The photograph of his completed family, taken when h:s 
eldest son wore a mustache and his youngest was in h's 
mother’s lap, is of twelve handsome and apparently intel- 
ligent people. It was made about seventy years ago, ard 
there has been no such family photograph in any branch 
of our family since that time. My mother’s family was a 
small one, pinched off in numbers by the Civil War ard 
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when they enumerate their adult friends of Irish extrac- 
tion, they find themselves suddenly confronted with the 
names of more bachelors and spinsters than they had 
realized... . 

After writing an article last year on “The Vanishing 
Irish,” focusing attention chiefly upon the disproportion- 
ately large number of single men and women in Eire, we 
were flooded with letters, many of which contained a news 
clipping about an Irish priest who was made a prelate. 
The news item played up the fact that he was one of a 
very large family. Upon many of the clippings were 
scrawled phrases such as “This looks like the Irish are 
vanishing, doesn’t it?” 

Upon investigating, we found that, although all the 
members of the estimable family had reached the stage 
f adulthood and most of them were well beyond it, not 
less than eleven had passed up marriage—apparently for 
ife. Here then was the irony of the situation: the very 
family cited to disprove my thesis actually proved it to 
the hilt. One could probably search all Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Lithuania, France, England, and all the other 
countries of Europe except Ireland and not find a single 
family in which eleven of its adult members had chosen 
celibacy instead of marriage as their state in life. Only 
among the Irish and their descendants will such extensive 
celibacy be found... . 

Beginning as far back as the 1920’s three great Ameri- 


the early death of my maternal grandmother. Recently 
we counted up the living children of those in the photo- 
graph, and ground had been lost numerically. It is the 
same story as in Ireland. Too many of my uncles and 
aunfs did not marry or married late and had few or no 
living children. 

The influences which play upon the life of a person of 
Irish descent who is a Catholic are three: the influence 
of the Church; the influence of his family; the influence 
of his own inherited temperament. These are the forces 
which should be analyzed to see whether they have worked 
for or against, or can be encouraged to work for, per- 
petuation of the Jrish strain in America. 

For the Catholic Irish, religion is the central reality of 
life. The Church exerts authority over many of the prac- 
tices of ordinary living, including marriage. Consistently, 
it stands against artificial birth control. Its influence there- 
fore should militate for constant increase of the Irish 
strain in, the American mixture. Yet that increase is not 
apparent. 

The fact that many of the healthy young men and 
women in every parish are drawn into celibate vocations, 
as priests or nuns, is not sufficient explanation. It is per- 
fectly true that, in order to supply the growing needs of 
modern parishes, expanding parochial schools, and the 
numerous Catholic convents and colleges in America, 
there is constant pressure upon pastors and parents to 


discover and to encourage vocations for holy orders. It is 


equally natural and right that the vocations of the priest 
or nun should be rated as high and noble, when the per- 
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can scholars, Dr. James J. Walsh of Fordham University, 
Dr. Austin O’Malley of Notre Dame University, and 
Father M. V. Kelly, in a series of articles in AMERICA, 
called attention to the strange failure of the Irish to re- 
produce themselves in numbers comparable with other 
immigrants. Despite the tidal waves of Irish immigration 
to our shores these keen observers of social life and cus- 
tom noticed the tendency of the Irish strain to disappear. 
They were disturbed by it, and they sought to find an ex- 
planation for it... . 


In his article, “Are Irish Catholics Dying Out in This 
Country?” in the August 5, 1922, issue of AMERICA, Dr. 
Walsh begins by saying rather apologetically that, al- 
though everybody imagines the Irish to be a prolific race, 
his investigations have led him to the conclusion that it 
is actually dying out in this country. He studied numerous 
cases of families through four generations and was 
shocked to find about half the members remaining bach- 
elors and spinsters, causing the families to thin out and 
ultimately disappear. . . . 


His investigation gave him an insight into the almost 
unbelievable number of bachelors and spinsters among 
the descendants of Irish immigrants. Thus he cites a 
grandfather who had 6 children of whom but 2 married 
and had 9 children. But of these 9 children in the third 
generation only 2 are married and have a total of but 2 


sonal choice of vocations is explained to young people. 
But it is unfortunate that many Catholics seem to have 
received the impression that marriage is a secondary and 
often imperfect state of life. 

There is a constant effort by the Catholic Church in 
America to make Catholic married people resist birth 
control. This is uphill work in a country in which non- 
Catholics as a rule regard such limitation as normal and 
sensible. It means that a large proportion of sermons are 
devoted to exhortation against this practice. These ser- 
mons usually stress the sins of marriage far more than 
its happiness and blessings, and though this emphasis 
may be the only way of getting points across to a congre- 
gation dulled to the subject, and though harsh language 
may be the most apt to excite attention, there are results 
which defeat other Catholic ideals. 

A young mother told me not long ago that she heard 
such a sermon at a Mass which was predominantly’ at- 
tended by children, and she was greatly distressed because 
she did not want her nine-year-old son to get the impres- 
sion that marriage was “wicked.” From what the child 
had said to her, he had begun to believe that marriage 
was an occasion of sin. This young mother was thoughtful 
and wise enough to be able to straighten out the tangle 
in the boy’s mind. But many other children have less 
guidance or might store away the idea without mentioning 
it to a parent out of sheer embarrassment. 

It is also true that the Catholic always has an outlet for 
his emotions in the practice of his religion. He has protec- 
tion from loneliness, reassurance, uplift. He is never with- 
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offspring. . . . Occasionally he would find a happy excep- 
tion where most of the offspring would marry, but he 
was appalled at the incidence of celibacy among people 
living not in a convent or monastery but in the world. 

“From what I have found,” he reports, “if the Church 
is to depend on the reproductive increase of the Irish 
Catholics in this country for its membership, the future 
looks blank indeed. . . . After looking over the data that 
I have already, I am forced to the conclusion that while 
the fewness of children in the families represents a very 
prominent factor in the unfortunate situation that is evi- 
dently developing, it is by no means the only factor, and 
I doubt whether it is even the most serious factor. That 
is, to my mind, the very large number of old maids and 
old bachelors who are to be found in Irish families in this 
country.” 

In “Catholic Bachelors and Old Maids” in the follow- 
ing issue of AMERICA, Dr. Walsh piled up impressive evi- 
dence that the blight of excessive bachelorhood and spin- 
sterhood was causing great numbers of Irish immigrant 
families to disappear in the third and fourth generations. 
He had conducted an investigation of 50 families in the 
smaller towns and cities of an industrial region and found 
that the grandparents had an average of 5 children—a 
total of slightly more than 250. If this ratio were to be 
maintained, there would be 1,250 in the next genera- 
tion... . But in fact, there are fewer than 200! ... 

Dr. Walsh shows how other racial groups settling in a 


new country, where the climate, land, food, housing, and 
living conditions are favorable, have doubled their num- 
bers every 30 years. He instances the case of the French 
Canadians, who numbered 60,000 in 1763, when Canada 
became a British dependency and immigration from 
France came to an abrupt halt. In 1923, just 160 years 
leter. the descendants of the 60,000 French Canadians 
reached the astonishing total of 3,500,000—a ratio of 
1 to 60! 

During the period of 160 years, Father Kelly points 
out, at least 5,000,000 Irish Catholics immigrated to the 
United States. “Today (1923) there are,” he says, “pos- 
sibly 7,000,000 Catholics of Irish origin in the United 
States. There are certainly not 8,000,000.” He contrasts 
the small increase of the Irish with the enormous increase 
of the French Canadians. “How,” he asks, “are we to ac- 
count for this astounding difference?” . . 

In common with many other Irish priests, Father 
Murphy, writing in AMERICA in 1949, wonders if there 
may not be an underlying touch of Jansenism in the Irish 
attitude toward marriage. “This shows itself,” he con- 
tinues, “in the reluctance of Irish parents to prepare the 
minds of their daughters for motherhood, as other Cath- 
olic peoples, such as some Slavic-American groups, do so 
well. It shows itself in an attitude toward the religious 
state that carries with it an undervaluing of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. . . . In short, lrish-Americans seem 
to be committing race suicide.” 
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out an object of love or without the consciousness that he 
as an individual is greatly loved and sought by God. Hav- 
ing supernatural love, he is less at the mercy of human 
desire. Delay in marriage or foregoing it altogether re- 
sults in far more frustration for a non-Catholic person 
than for a Catholic, unless the affections and passions of 
the Catholic are deeply involved. 

No one who understands the deep values of Catholicism 
would wish that any of this supernatural love be lessened 
or lost. But the teaching of the Church is that grace and 
devotion can coexist with human love and marriage. It 
can be unfortunate for any person who has no religious 
vocation to use emotional piety as a compensation for 
the natural love between man and woman which is basic 
for continuance of any race or any religion. In priest or 
nun celibacy is fruitful of good works. In the lay person 
it leads too often to selfishness or abnormality. 


— oF the responsibility for decrease in fertility 
among the Irish in this country must also certainly be 


laid at the door of the Irish-American family of the gen- 


eration which is immediately past, or almost past. This 
was often an outgoing, hospitable group, at ease in a 
mixed American community. But even more often it was 
a close, jealous, deeply affectionate and just as quarrel- 
some, vain and humble closed corporation. It usually felt 
at a social disadvantage. Nonetheless, it had a conviction 
that it was cleverer, wittier, and more interesting than 
any other family. The members could be mercilessly crit- 
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ical of one another, but they were in permanent alliance 
against outsiders. 

They were likely to resist the attraction of one of their 
members for any stranger. This was done by mockery as 
a rule. I knew one Irish-American man who married a 
Canadian girl who had very little sense of humor. His 
unmarried brothers and sisters made fun of his Canadian 
wife for twenty years, though they admitted it was a good 
match. They never let her into the family even when she 
was there. Nor did they let the brother out of it. 

The members of such families in the last generation. 
and sometimes today, were slow to leave the nest. Often 
they never did. The Irish mother did not push her chil- 
dren over the edge and rarely insisted that they learn the 
independence of solitary flight. It is characteristic of Irish 
maternity to relinquish children reluctantly and to whis- 
per secretly to them that they can always come back. The 
Irish mother is a forgiving mother and by the same token 
is not likely to be a generous mother-in-law. 

The Irish mother’s own life, as her children saw it, ma\ 
have been another factor creating marriage shyness i! 
them. She was usually overworked. She had no respit: 
from maternal duties or any prospect of release from 
marital ties even if her husband drank, abused her, or 
did not support her properly, and all three things were 
often simultaneously true. She aged early. She had few if 
any interests outside her home and Church. The average 
man of Irish blood did not sustain a romantic attitude 
toward his wife or idealize her to his children, She was 
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ee 
often shrewish as far as he was concerned, developing 
and showing contempt for the faulty male even though 
she endured him. 

The family example and talk were not encouraging to 
early marriage in many big Irish-American families in 


this country, and many a young man and woman put it. 


off. When the parents died, the unmarried brothers and 
sisters often lived on together, adding to the household a 
widowed sister or unsuccessful brother who had drifted 
back. There are old cities in this country which were 
largely settled by Irish emigrants a hundred and more 
years ago and which today repeat the pattern that is 
frightening Ireland, of childless bachelors and spinsters 
living together and coming rather to like it that way. 


HAT Is IT in a person of Irish descent which makes 

him or her accept life without marriage more will- 
ingly than would a man or woman of almost any other 
racial strain in the Western world? Have the Irish for 
a long time been suffering from some depletion of sex or 
vitality? Are they more selfish than others? Are they 
better fitted to endure loneliness? Have they special com- 
pensations in a bachelor or spinster life? How far is the 
Irish temperament, that indestructible thing, responsible 
for the reproductive lag of the Irish people? 


Arland Ussher speaks of the “ferocious chastity of © 


Irish lower-class women” and, with more elaboration, of 
the lack of passion in Irishmen, which he traces back to 
Gaelic mythology. There is truth in this, as no one with 
any knowledge of Irish people would deny. As a rule, 
any person of Irish blood takes the matter of his personal 
chastity very seriously. He is instinctively modest. 

Catholic girls of Irish descent, even when the Irish 
blood is considerably diluted, have the same instinct of 
modesty. Before them always, and from childhood, is ihe 
ideal of the Virgin Mary, and so both their training and 
their temperaments work together to curb passions before 
marriage or without it. It is also against the instinct of 
these girls to seek men. They may have the “comether” 
in their eyes, but today other girls use more direct meth- 
ods of attraction, which are both forbidden and repugnant 
to an Irish-American Catholic girl. It is not that the Irish 
do not like sex, but they have always disciplined sex. 
They have found and they have seen, in their admired 
priests and nuns, that life can be lived without it. 

At this point it must be set down humbly but definitely 
that the Irish are an intellectual people. Their poverty 
has prevented proper development and expression of their 
intellect both in their home country and elsewhere, But 
the average Irish person has always found compensations 
in the mind for what the body might need or lack. Perhaps 
he had to, but certainly he was able to. The Irish love of 
words, of argument, of any mental exercise is genuine, 
traditional. and inextinguishable. An Irish person has 
great mental curiosity, and when personal relationships 
disappoint or fail him, he can find compensation in the 
pursuits of the mind. 

This may lead him only to the tavern or bar. It may 
take the woman only to the back fence with her gossip. 
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But they find a delight and release in talk. It is a pleasure 
for the Irish to probe the condition of the world and its 
problems. They may take only a short step in the direction 
of philosophy, but to them it seems a stride, and they en- 
joy it as others might enjoy human relations. 

In addition to the compensations of the mind in an 
unmarried life, the Irish have spiritual compensations. 
They are fitted to endure loneliness, because a Catholic’s 
belief in the actuality of immortality always keeps the 
dead whom he has cared for close to him. The imaginative 
Irish temperament can almost project itself into the next 
world for conference or comfort or bring at will those he 
loves back into this one until he feels their spirits near 
him. 

It is because the Irish have these gifts of intellect and 
spirit, these virtues of modesty and devotion that we can- 
not spare them from the mixture of races that combines 
to make up this country. Nor is that going to be necessary, 
for the forces in America which tend toward diminution 
of the Irish strain have begun to be corrected. 

There is a great effort going on in many American 
Catholic parishes to educate young people for marriage, 
to encourage them to undertake it. This effort needs all 
the scientific aid it can secure and extension into every 
corner of the country, It should present the married state 
as natural, desirable, happy, and fruitful, as well as high- 
ly responsible. 


HE PRESENT MOOD of American young people is toward 

marriage and plenty of children. This is the non- 
Catholic as well as the Catholic attitude. The trend is also 
toward the individual home, the small, functional, one- 
story house, which will have no room for bachelor 
brothers and unmarried sisters; in another generation 
those family houses where unmarried adults grew old 
together will be a thing of the past. 

There will always be men and women who do not 
marry, and for excellent reasons. But the waste of good 
mothers and fathers, and the loss of children who should 
be born, can be increasingly corrected in a society which 
is better adjusted. The usefulness and the happiness of 
the unmarried vocation can be increased, especially if 
even those who do not marry look to the future of the 
next generation with as much interest as do parents. 

It is encouraging that in the United States Irish-Ameri- 
can families are not so clannish or so inbred as they used 
to be. In my own city they mingle so freely that it is hard 
to distinguish them. The false pride and false humility 
that used to characterize so many of them is vanishing. 
That is what should vanish, not the valuable Irish strain. 

But it is very important to call attention to this danger. 
The ones who should be informed are those with Irish 
blood in their veins. It is their responsibility to pass on 
the mysticism, the wit, the endurance, the intellect of the 
Irish race and to eliminate the faults which a painful his- 
tory has left clinging to the Irish temperament. I think 
that young people of Irish ancestry would take great pride 
in doing this. But they must hear that it is necessary and 
that the numbers of a great people are rapidly shrinking. 
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At two o'clock each morning the brothers awaken and walk in procession among the graves to the chapel to pray. Few people 
can afford to rent or buy niches in the cemetery wall in the background; the poor are buried in the ground. 


Brothers of the Dead 


The brothers dig a grave. On the 


average, they prepare one grave a day. 
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When the poor die in Spain their burial is often as humble as their 
lowly station in life: in their simple wooden coffins they are sometimes 
dumped unceremoniously into the ground, and no one, except grieving 
relatives, cares what happens to the body. Many Spanish graveyards are 
lonely and desolate, attended by gravediggers who are calloused thieves. 
Relatives often slash the clothes of the dead to keep the bodies from being 
denuded. 

As one small step toward remedying this situation, three friars at Guadix. 
a poor town in a land long known for the depths of its poverty, are putting 
into practice the seventh corporal work of mercy, the burial of the dead. 

Working with the permission of their Bishop, the friars—as Los Hermanos 
Fosores de la Misericordia—are engaged in an experiment which may some- 
time spread throughout Spain. The founders of the new order are 30-year-old 
Brother Hilarion, an ex-sexton, and Brother Bernardo, a former medica! 
student still in his late 20’s. Both had been hermits of Our Lady of th: 
Desert, a purely contemplative order. 

At Guadix they set up-two small cells and a kitchen in the cemetery: 
tool shed. All day long they work among the dilapidated graves, clearing 
the paths of rubble and weeds, setting stones aright and replacing crosses. 
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Anguished relatives make their last farewells to an aged woman, as 
Brother Hilarion, holding a crucifix, prepares to take charge of the interment. 
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The brothers meet each body  UHelped by the relatives, the brothers lower 
at the cemetery gate and carry the coffin into the freshly dug 

the coffin on their shoulders grave. Then they begin to read the Service 
to the grave. for the Dead. 


Brother Hilarion puts a small wooden cross 
over the grave, while Bernardo continues 
prayers for the dead. After the relatives 
leave, the brothers remain to pray. 





Bernardo types in his cell. He is the best 
educated of the three, and takes care of 
correspondence, mainly requests 

from prospective postulants and inquiries 
about spreading the order to other localities. 





ee - at 
Each day the brothers, under the direction of Hilarion, who is acting for the 
time as religious Superior, spend hours in restoring order to the old 
cemetery, cleaning graves of rubble and replacing crosses and broken stones. 


Brother Bernardo comforts an old 
woman who comes every day to pray at 
the grave of her son. 
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“We are the mystic dead... 


For their new order, Hilarion and Bernardo have drawn 
up rules which yet must receive formal approval from their 
Bishop as well as from the Holy See. To the requirements of 
chastity, poverty and obedience is added a fourth pledge: 
to bury the dead according to the precepts of the Church. 
The brothers do not eat meat nor drink wine nor smoke; 
their heads are shaven and they wear full beards. They 
never leave the cemetery except for an emergency. Though 
applicants have been many, only one has been accepted: he 
is a 38-year-old former taxi driver from Granada, now 
called Brother Joaquin. Postulants will go through a long 
period of trial. “We are the mystic dead,” says Brother 
Hilarion. “Not everyone can stand a lifetime of death ae ee ee 
in a cemetery. . . . Death is not a repugnant thing. It is an The brothers walk past the cemetery’s wall tombs on 
act of God, and as such must be respected and praised. their way to work. They always march according to 
From Guadix we plan to send men all over Spain. Cemeteries seniority, with Brother Joaquin, the newest member of 
are turning pagan. We want to make them Christian again.” the order, first, and Brother Hilarion last. 











Arms outstretched as Christ’s were on the Cross, the Brothers pray 
in their chapel after their procession among the graves. They 
meditate here for two hours each morning, until 4 A.M. 
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T WAS LATE in the summer of 1930 that I got off 
l the bus at the foot of a wooded hill in Bucking- 

hamshire, England, and walked up a lane under 
over-arching beech trees to where the big farmhouse 
stands on the hilltop under open sky. It was a 
good sized farmhouse which with a variety of other 
buildings closed ‘three sides of a large square farm- 
yard. This was Pigotts, Eric Gill’s third habitation 
since he left the city to find a place that would enable 
him to lead the life he felt called to. 

Gill had long seen clearly what most of us feel with 
some degree of clarity, that a person cannot be a 
person, cannot really be himself at all, unless he can 
achieve some measure of integrity, with all the ele- 
ments of his life being aspects of a single unity. Gill 
could not endure the intellectual anarchy that asks 
a man to entertain one set of ideas in his office as a 
breadwinner, another with his wife and children; 
another at church, another as a scholar with his books, 
another with music. He sought to achieve a personal 
_ integrity by reducing his life as far as possible to 
certain archetypal simplicities, out of reach of the 
centrifugal forces of modern urban society. He would 
have phrased the idea far more simply than this. He 
would have said that he wanted his work, his play, 
his studies, and his worship to be all parts of the same 
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life. And here at Pigotts, after two trial attempts— 
first in Sussex, too close to London, and then in Wales, 
too far away, he had found a place suited to the wa) 
he wanted to live. 

Mrs. Gill welcomed me at the farmhouse door. 
Eric was finishing a set of wood engravings, she said. 
and would not see me until daylight failed. After the 
score of years since that afternoon, I remember noth- 
ing more until we sat down for supper, the long table 
stretching out darkly in the candlelight. There were 
the host and hostess, a young American student of 
stone carving, and the son, Gordian, who read for 4 
while from the martyrology. Then Gill came for- 
ward with a tall pitcher, saying, “Is it beer that you 
will be having?’ it being incrediblé to him that an 
American Catholic with the name of Carey could 
be other than an Irishman. 

After supper we sat before the open fire until mid- 
night. What was the talk about? It is twenty-three 
years ago now, and thrilled as I was to be where | 
was, most of it has gone the way of human memories. 
He brought out David Jones’ illustrations for the 
Ancient Mariner, which I could not appreciate, but 
which he praised. We discussed architecture, and | 
put in a weak voice in defence of mouldings. “No,” 
said Eric. “No mouldings; nothing on a rational 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 2! 
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THE SOWER is one of a series done by Gill for 

the British Broadcasting Corporation. This picture 
shows the huge marble statue half completed and the 
plaster sketch model. 


Gill’s range of interests led him to 

try almost every form of self expression, 
including the carving of tombstones, 

like this one, for forward-looking friends. 














In 1925 Gill turned to the 
The result wes 


designing of type. 
Perpetua (bere shown in displey 
sizes), one of the most beautiful 
of all contemporary faces. 


AND THAT WAY OF 
WORKING IN WHICH 


MAN USES HIS _ | 
FREE WILL 


A CIVILIZATION BASED 
UPON THE DOCTRINE OF FREE WILL 


NATURALLY & INEVITABLY 
PRODUCES ARTISTS 


IN SUCH A CIVILIZATION ALL MEN ARE 
ARTISTS, AND SO THERE IS NO NEED 


TO TALK ABOUT IT 














































IT ae TO PASS IN 
THOSE DAYS, THAT 


THERE WENT OUT A DECREE 


Gill’s work ranged from 

giant marble carvings for the BBC to 

wood engravings of the most 

delicate size. He engraved 

chapter titles to the New 

Testament (left), the works of Shakespeare, 
and many other books. The 

Christmas card below was 4 

failure when first offered; 

today it is a collector’s item. 








Singh 








Gill’s method of working is illustrated 

by this self-portrait. He ruled off 

squares over the pencil sketch (bere reduced in 

size), then copied the drawing on the wood block. 
When printed, the picture (left) is of course reversed. 























St. Peter’s church at Gorleston, designed in collaboration with 
architect J. E. Farrell, was one of Gill’s most ambitious 
projects. The altar, as the table around which people 
congregate for the Sacred Feast, was placed in 

the center of a cruciform design. Gill reduced the usually 
ornate Gothic arch to its simplest terms, retaining 
traditional forms without producing a garage-like building. 


building which has not some reason for existence, 
other than the ‘aesthetic reason.’ ” He criticized some 
aspect of the Arts and Crafts movement, but I did 
not get his point. I showed him a drawing of my 
own, to which he was polite, but in which he was 
considerably uninterested. Then we got onto brain 
teasers and puzzles, and he astounded me with the 
speed and logical method with which he solved what 
is now the well known problem of the five chains 
of three links. His second daughter, Petra, came in 
and with her Joanna, the youngest, and her fiance, 
Rene Hague. Americans were still a little of a 
curiosity in these days. It was a long time ago. 

Next morning after breakfast my host showed me 
the workshops. In the carving shop were many pieces 
either unfinished or finished and without buyers. I 
remember one great grizzly crucifixion, the expres- 
sion of the utmost in human suffering, which I did 
not like, and his comment: “Well, that is one aspect 
of the affair.” In the engraving shop he gave me a 
few proofs of blocks that I particularly admired, 
and I still clearly see him holding one of them up 
to the light, exactly superimposing the corners to 
each other before making the crease. I recalled the 
first great truth that I had ever learned from him 
as I saw his evident satisfaction in the precision of 
the gesture: that art is nothing else but the making 
well of what is worthy of being made, and that all 
the conceptions of fine art, with which I had grown 
up and which see art as an activity whose purpose is 
to arouse aesthetic emotions for their own sake, are an 
illusion and a falsification of the facts. 


as Git really a great artist, or was he just a 

good craftsman with a swarm of bees buzzing 
in his bonnet? I don’t think the question would have 
had much meaning for him. The world in which the 
conception of the great artist arose and flourished 
was a world in which he was not at home. And, 
who knows, the voice of the bee in the bonnet may 
bé a breath from the Holy Spirit. Gill certainly had 
elements of intellectual greatness. His insight into 
the meaning of the great myths, for example, was 
unusual. Whatever the gigantic stone figures of 
Prospero and Ariel meant to his employers of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, to Gill these per- 
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sonages were the Divine Father and His Divine Image 
or Word. Whatever the still more gigantic figure of 
Man meant to the League of Nations at Geneva, 
to its author and carver it was our father Adam, 
and in him all his sons and daughters, redeemed or 
to be redeemed, and along with humanity the whole 
of the Creation. And not only had he the insight, the 
piercing eye, but he had technical dexterity, the 
disciplined hand. He was a good calligrapher, a good 
carver of letters, and although not as skillful here 
as many of his contemporaries, a good engraver on 
wood and metal. With these technical means, he was 
able to say what he had to say, to offer to his brothers 
and sisters the fruits of his acute intelligence, his 
deep charity, his unsparing honesty, and his humble- 
ness. If this combination of rationality and productive 
skill is to be called artistic greatness, we are free to 
use that language, let the bees buzz where they may. 
No, Eric Gill would not have cared to be called 
great, for the distinction between great and small 
is after all one of quantity. What he would have been 
proud to be called, was what all his life he strove 
to be—normal—just a good workman. For the dis- 
tinction between normal and abnormal is a qualita- 
tive one. And in what Rene Guenon has named 
la regne de la quantité, in which kingdom Gill was 
called to live, he was a man who in his work, and 

in himself, reached out for and achieved quality. 
—GRAHAM CAREY 
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In this time-exposure, the Paulists’ Mother Church of St. Paul the Apostle looms impressively in the 
gathering dusk along Manhattan’s 9th Avenue. The Paulist Information Center is in the building at the left. 
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by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE PAULISTS 


One day in 1865, Father Isaac Hecker sat down to 
write a letter to a friend. The Paulist community of which 
he was Superior General was still very small. Father 
Francis Baker, a former Episcopalian rector who had 
helped Hecker lay the foundations for the new community 
seven years before, had just died of pneumonia. Yet with 
a serene, unconquerable confidence in God, Hecker wrote: 
“We are only six. Two of us quite broken down. A fine 
set of fellows are we to set on foot the conversion of the 
country. Don’t be alarmed. We have now taken root in 
eternity. We are not shabbier than the Apostles were in 
the natural order. If twelve of them were enough to put 
on foot the conquest of the world, six of us are enough 
for this continent.” 

Today the Paulists, known officially as The Society 
of Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, are still not 
large as religious communities go—they have less than 
200 priests. But their efforts to “set on foot the conversion 
of the country” have carried them into convert works of 
an amazing variety. They publish two of America’s lead- 
ing Catholic monthlies, The Catholic World and Informa- 
tion. They run the Paulist Press, the world’s largest Cath- 
olic pamphlet house. They operate Information Centers in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, Toronto 
and Grand Rapids, where any non-Catholic may wander 
in and find out about the Catholic Church. Paulist mission 
bands travel the country giving missions for Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, with the emphasis on the latter. 
For Catholic students attending non-Catholic colleges, 
Paulist chaplains staff 24 Newman Clubs. And in Chicago 
buses recently the Paulists advertised their Free Home 
Study Course in Catholic doctrine. It has been a notable 
success, 

As a boy, Isaac Hecker was convinced that God was 
preparing him for some great mission. He worked in the 
family bake-shop on the lower East Side of New York, 
and he would run out on the wharves and look at the 
East River in the moonlight, wondering what divinely- 
appointed task lay before him. In 1837, at the age of 18, 
he had left Methodism for a mild form of socialism. 

Chicanery in his own political party—the “Loco-Focos” 
—eventually ‘disillusioned him. After hearing a lecture 
by Orestes Brownson on “The Democracy of Christ,” 
Hecker turned to the person of Christ. But it was not 
the divine Christ that this former Unitarian minister 
preached, and it was to a humanistic Christ—Christ the 
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Father 
lsaac Hecker 


social democrat and martyr to social justice—that Hecker 
turned. 

At the urging of Brownson, Hecker made his’way to 
Brook Farm in 1843. At this experiment in communal 
living at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, Hecker hoped to 
find the answer to an inner restlessness that was torturing 
him. But he left because the Farm did not afford him the 
ascetic and interior life he was seeking. 

He wanted to put Christ’s principles into action, but he 
realized he needed to belong to a religious organization 
to do effective work for mankind. The problem then was: 
which church? A study of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent untangled his intellectual difficulties, and a letter 
from Brownson (June 6, 1844), in which the latter 
divulged his own decision to become a Catholic, broke 


’ down Hecker’s last barriers of resistance. He was received 


into the Catholic Church on August 2, 1844. 

He decided to become a Redemptorist, and was or- 
dained at Clapham, England, in 1849. Returning to the 
United States, he joined a band of Redemptorist mission- 
aries. With him were four other American converts. 

As the other Redemptorists were German, the German 
language prevailed in the rectory. The “Yankees” consid- 
ered the possibility. of a foundation distinctly American 
in character. They hoped thereby to insure the continu- 
ation of their already successful work with Americans 
and to appeal to American vocations. 

The old Redemptorist Constitutions had permitted free 
access to the rector-major, and Hecker’s confreres selected 
him to bring their case to the rector-major in Rome. 
While Hecker was enroute, however, new Constitutions 
abrogating this right were promulgated but not ratified, 
and when Hecker arrived, the rector-major refused to 
hear his case, accused him of disobedience and dismissed 
him from the Congregation. * 

Hecker appealed his case to the Holy See, and after a 
hearing Pope Pius IX dispensed Hecker and the others 
from their vows and intimated that they should found a 
new religious society. “The Pope,” Hecker wrote back to 
his fellow “Yankees”, “could not tell us in [his decree] 
to commence another Congregation, although this is what 
he and . . . others expect from us. He said that for him 
to tell us so (officially) would be putting the cart before 
the horse. These are his words.” The five priests founded 
their new Society in 1858 and elected Hecker Superior 
General. 























Father Joseph McSorley is the author of AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, a work used in many U.S. 
seminaries. Now 79, he is a former Superior General of the 
Paulists and one of the Society’s “grand old men.” 
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“American individuality, American 
initiative, the democratic spirit...” 











Hecker imprinted his own character and ideals on the new 
Community, and it has never lost them. He was American to his 
fingertips, Catholic to the deepest core of his personality. His was 
to be a community of Americans dedicated to the conversion of 
America. “So far as is compatible with faith and piety,” he said, 
“| am for accepting the American civilization with its usages and 
customs.” He wanted his followers to possess American individu- 
ality, American initiative, the democratic spirit. 

This effervescence of apostolic energy and inventiveness has 
heen accompanied by vigilance in preserving the integrity of 
Catholic doctrine. Even so, there were French clergy at the end 
of the last century who claimed to find in Hecker’s writings an 
American willingness to water-down Christian dogma in order to 
win converts. They succeeded in having a French adaptation of 
Father Walter Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker put on the Index, 
and Pope Leo XIII condemned the so-called “heresy of Amer- 
icanism,” though the Pope implied, if it exists. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, dean of the American heirarchy, and John Ireland, the 
prominent Archbishop of St. Paul, and other bishops promptly 
denied that this counterfeit Americanism ever existed—among the 
Paulists or anywhere else in America. 

Today the Paulists are very much a part of the mainstream of 
American life, and some of them are among the best-known priests 
in the country. Father James Gillis’ weekly column, Sursum Corda 
(“Lift up your hearts”), is syndicated in more than 45 Catholic 
newspapers from coast to coast. Father Joseph McSorley is one of 
the most distinguished of contemporary historians of the Catholic 
Church. Father Albert Murray has made /nformation an alert and 
sprightly commentary on the Catholic Church in American life; 
its circulation is over 50,000. The Catholic World is the oldest Father John B. Sheerin is now editor of THE 


Catholic magazine in the United States, with a wide circulation CATHOLIC WORLD, the literary monthly founded by 
Father Hecker. Admitted to practice law before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, Father Sheerin later became a 
Paulist, founded the Information Center in Boston. 






Father James M. 
Gillis writes 

the well-known 
column SURSUM CORDA, 
syndicated in 

diocesan papers 

all over the U.S. 

He edited THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD 

for 26 years. 


































among the intellectual Catholics of America keenly interested in 
contemporary Catholic thought on modern problems, Father Wil- 
fred Hurley’s book, / Believe, is the basis for the correspondence 
course in Catholic. teaching which the Paulists now conduct. 
Father Eugene Burke has brought distinction to the Community 
as a professor of dogmatic theology at Catholic University, and 
one of the most important men in Paulist history may yet prove 
to have been the late Msgr. John J. Burke, in whose heart and 
mind originated the idea for the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. He was its general secretary until his death. 
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Father Wilfred G. Hurley, now doing convert work, 
did mission work in Portland and San Francisco for 
14 years, has also lectured and written extensively. 

Father Albert Murray (left) edits INFORMATION, the 
Paulists’ 64-page, pocket-size monthly. 
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Superior General of the 
Paulists is Father 
William A. Michell. 


First Consultor and Vicar General 
is Father John Fitzgerald. 


Paulist religious life stresses individuality 
and a devotion to the Holy Spirit. 


In the crypt of the Mother Church rest the 
remains of many Paulists, among them Hecker. 
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The Paulist way of life... 


The daily regimen of a Paulist is essentially similar to that 
commonly observed by religious congregations: Mass, the Divine 
Office, two half-hour periods of meditation, particular examen, night 
prayers. The rosary and spiritual reading are private. The Paulist 
does not take vows, but solemn promises. “We shall, in brief,” 
declared Father Hecker, “practice all the religious virtues in the 
same manner and perfection as those under vows, on the voluntary) 
principle.” 

Hecker declared that whereas other communities lay the main 
stress on community life, the Paulists stress individuality. “Individ- 
uality,” he wrote, “is ah integral and conspicuous element in th: 
life of the Paulist. This must be felt. One of the natural signs of the 
true Paulist is that he would prefer to suffer from the excesses o/ 
liberty rather than from the arbitrary actions of tyranny.” 

Running through Paulist religious life is a special devotion to th 
Holy Spirit, for “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
This is a link between the Paulist’s spiritual life and his conver! 
work, Hecker knew that a soul devoted to the Holy Spirit would be 
on fire with zeal to facilitate the action of the Holy Spirit in the souls 
of non-Catholics. The founder desired a balanced synthesis of the 
active and contemplative elements in community life. His ambition 
was that his brethren partake of the inner life of God and help other; 
to attain it. 

Paulist students for the priesthood take their high school course 
the first two years of college, and the first year of philosophy at the 
preparatory seminary, St. Peter’s College in Baltimore. They receive 
a year’s intensive spiritual training at the Novitiate at Oak Ridge. 
New Jersey. At St. Paul’s College in Washington, D. C., where they 
take the second year of philosophy and four years of theology, they 
are specially trained for the convert work they will do after ordina- 
tion. Convert techniques are stressed in sermon classes, and they 
receive a course in missiology. Most men come to the Paulists pre- 
cisely because they are interested in convert work and because they 
prefer an American religious society. Today the Paulists are enjoying 
a rich harvest of vocations, and the Washington seminary is filled to 
capacity. Many seminarians are ex-service men. 

At their seminary in Washington, the Paulists extend an open invi- 
tation to non-Paulist priests and students from other orders to attend 
a course in “Principles of Convert-Making.” At St. Mary’s seminary 
in Baltimore, 75 deacons from 30 dioceses take a similar course 
under Paulist direction. Father John McGinn gives both courses. 


In the refectory of the Mother House in New York 
Paulists pause to say grace before dinner. 
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Resourcefulness marks Paulist work 


The resourcefulness which has always marked the work of the 
Paulists is demonstrated by the variety of their activities indicated 
on this and the next two pages. The same resourcefulness was char- 
acteristic of Hecker himself. During his lifetime he founded The 
Catholic World and the Young Catholic magazines, and initiated 
lectures for non-Catholics. Before his death he had collected several 
hundred thousand dollars for a Catholic daily newspaper. 

One of the most successful Paulist techniques for making converts 
has been the Information Center, the first of which was established 
only ten years ago in New York. (Several others have since been 
opened.) These Centers are reading rooms staffed full-time by at least 
one priest and located on a busy street in the heart of a large city. 
(The Boston Center, for example, fronts on Boston Common; its rear 
windows look out on the Old Granary Burying Ground, where lie the 
remains of Paul Revere and John Hancock, as well as those of 
numerous Revolutionary War soldiers and veterans of the Boston 
Tea Party.) 

Many non-Catholics who hesitate to approach a rectory will drop 
into one of these reading-rooms and feel perfectly at ease. They may 
also discuss religion with the priest on duty, if they choose to do so. 
They usually find him a quietly genial man who tries to relieve the 
tension by expressing an interest in their neighborhood, their college, 
their favorite activities, current events. Using an approach which 
stresses Catholic doctrine rather than devotion or peace of mind, the 
Paulists who staff the Information Centers average about 100 con- 
verts a year per priest. 

Another convert enterprise for which the Paulists are widely 
known is the parish mission. While they are giving the usual missions 
for the Catholic men and women of a parish, Paulist missioners ask 
their hearers to bring their non-Catholic friends to a third week’s 
mission conducted especially for them. Here the missioners use the 
famous dialogue method, A pulpit is improvised in the sanctuary at 
some distance from the regular pulpit. The Paulist in one pulpit 
argues against some points of Catholic teaching; from the other 
pulpit his colleague answers the objections. “Where are the Apostles 
in the Church today?” the objector may ask. “Do you Catholics think 
you have a monopoly on truth?” “What about people who hate 
any kind of organization and prefer to live good lives outside any 
Church?” “Doesn’t the Church stifle freedom of thought?” 

Such rapid-fire discussions give the non-Catholics a more com- 
prehensive and interesting explanation of Catholic doctrine than does 
the ordinary sermon. The immediate aim is to persuade the non- 
Catholic to join an instruction class to be formed by the pastor as 
soon as the mission is over. 

Eight years ago, in the pages of the Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche 
Journal, the Paulists began to offer a Free Home Study Course on 
Catholicism. They have since advertised it in San Francisco. Port- 
land and Boston, with gratifying results. In the fall of 1952, they 
placed their ads in Chicago newspapers, aiming to influence the farm 
families of the midwest, large numbers of whom depend on the 
Chicago papers for their news. Instead, Father Maurice Fitzgerald, 
who conducts the course, found 90% of his replies coming from 
Chicagoans themselves. Last fall ads were placed in Chicago buses 
with the heading “Learn About the Catholic Faith,” and a pad of 
business-reply cards attached. In one month 2,450 replies were 
received, 1,800 of them from non-Catholics. Father Fitzgerald has 
since opened an office in Chicago’s Loop. 
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Boston’s Paulist Information Center is 
blessed by Archbishop Cushing. 


New York’s St. Paul’s 
parish is presided over 
by Father John Carvlin. 
























Washington streets are the scene of a 
sidewalk apostolate conducted by 
students from the Paulist seminary. 





In Chicago’s Loop, Father Maurice 
Fitzgerald conducts a correspondence 
course for non-Catholics. 

In their Winchester, Tenn., parish. 
Paulists use trailer-chapels (right) 
to help cover 22 out-missions. 





In Los Angeles, the Newman Club at UCLA is 
chaplained by Father Earl Jarrett. 






The spoken word, the press, the 


Information Center are Paulist media 


Paulist Press, under Joseph Menendez, is the 
world’s largest Catholic pamphlet house, 
printing 6 million pamphlets a year. 


Information Centers, like the one in New York 
directed by Father Joseph Flynn (above), have been 
very successful. He (and each of his colleagues at 
three other Centers) averages 100 converts annually. 


Paulist Feature Service, operated by 
seminarians in Washington, releases 
articles on religious themes, in mat form, 
to over 300 small-town newspapers with 
a combined readership of 24% million. 


Pamphlet rack in the vestibule of 
Old St. Mary’s Church in Chicago 
attracts many passers-by. 


TV’s first “Catholic Hour’ featured 
a Paulist, Father Vincent Holden, 
seen here with Archbishop Cushing. 


Paulist Choristers directed by Father Eugene 
O’Malley are a big attraction in Chicago, 
have often made radio and TV appearances. 
Father Joseph Foley's New York 


choristers are equally famous. 
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The parish... 


“Parish work,” Father Hecker pointed out, “is a part, an 
integral part, of Paulist work, but not its principal or chief 
work—and parish work should be done so as to form a part of 
the main aim, the conversion of the non-Catholic people of the 
country.” Paulist-run parishes, therefore, though they are con- 
ducted for the benefit of their parishioners, are also of invalu- 
able financial help to the other various convert projects of the 
Community. One of the best known is the Mother Church— 
that of St. Paul the Apostle at 59th Street and Ninth Avenue 
in New York City. Paulists also do special work among the 
Mormons in Utah, the Chinese in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
and in eight other American cities. A San Fraricisco landmark 
is old St. Mary’s Church with its famous Library. The Paulist 
church of Santa Susanna ministers to Americans in Rome. 

Perhaps the best summary of the Paulist ideal was made not 
by a Paulist at all, but by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, who began 
his preaching career during Lent of 1927 at the Mother Church 
in New York. “Learn to see that all religions in the world, all 
sects, all ethical systems have a segment of the circle of Truth,” 
the Bishop said recently. “Because every religion has a segment 
of the circle, one should not argue that it is in error because it 
is incomplete, but rather, starting with what is good, lead them 
to the completion of the circle.” 


A St. Paul’s parish club, 
one of many similar 
Paulist activities, brings 
old people together for 
socials, handicrafts. 


Parish census is taken by Father Francis Diskin, aided 
by a lay volunteer. Located in a poor district, 
the parish embraces people of many nationalities. 





FOR $8 YOU CAN 


FOR $7 YOU CAN 


FOR $2 YOU CAN 


FOR $2 YOU CAN 


MAKE... 6 amices, 36 inches wide by 
24 inches (36 x 23 finished). Material 


needed: 4 yards of linen. 


MAKE... 6 corporals (21 inches 
square), 6 purificators (20 x 12) and 

1 Communion set (2 pieces, each 

© inches square). Material needed: 314 


yards of linen. 


MAKE... © finger-towels, 10 x 15 
inches (9 x 1314 finished) and 5 
communion sets (ten 6-inch squares). 
Material needed: 1 yard. 


MAKE... 5 palls, 1 corporal and 
2 finger-towels (7 x 13). Material 


needed: 1 yard. 


Altar linens whith can be made at home include (clockwise, 
starting at right edge of machine): small finger-towel and 
corporal for Communion calls ;.purificator, corporal, 
finger-towel and pall for use at Mass. 


ALTAR 
LINENS 


A necessity in every 


parish, they are easy and 
inexpensive to make 


JUBILEE 





When I checked with the pastor of my church to see 
what I could do to help, my sewing ability seemed to 
offer the most promise of being useful. So I was given 
some very worn altar linens to duplicate. The only spec- 
ification other than size was that I must use pure linen. 
The use of linen is obligatory and traditional in the 
Church. Saint Mark tells us, “And Joseph [of Arima- 
thea] bought a linen cloth and took him down, and 
wrapped him in the linen cloth, and laid him in a 
tomb...” 

The linens you see the priest use on Sunday may be 


quite worn. If you examined them up close in the sac- 
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Mrs. Whalen hems a finger-towel as daughter Wendy, 3, looks on. 


risty, you'd likely find spots where heavy starching and 
constant ironing along the same creases have worn the 
fabric extremely thin. Replacing these linens with crisp 
new ones is a perfect way to show your love for the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

My pastor gave me seven worn altar linens to dupli- 
cate—corporal, pall, finger-towel, purificator and ainice, 
as well as the small corporal and finger-towel used on 
sick calls. He told me that six of each were needed. 

I had no idea what kind of linen to use, so I got in 
touch with a linen importer in New York who suggested 


cambric handkerchief linen, which costs under $2.00 a 
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All altar-linens except the finger-towels should 
have a small cross embroidered in red. Here 
a cross is traced on a purificator. 


Two finger-towels 
are cut from a 
piece of cambric 
handkerchief linen. 


yard. This fine, crisp linen is perfect for altar linens, 
(You can buy it at most large department stores. ) 
After measuring the linens and dtawing up a cutting 
guide, I found it would take 914 yards for all the linens 
I wanted to make. My total investment was about $19, 
for the 42 linens, 
Here’s how I worked things out, starting with the 


corporal... 


During the Consecration, the Chalice and Host are 
placed on the corporal, which resembles a linen napkin 
15 to 18 inches square. (It is called corporal, from the 


Latin word corpus, meaning “body,” since the Body of 


Christ rests on it.) The corporal should be large enough 


to cover the altar from the tabernacle to the altar’s front 
edge. For corporals 18 inches square when finished, | 


cut 21-inch squares, which for six take 34% yards. (The 
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15-inch strip left along the whole length of the 344 yards 
you can use later for six purificators. Linen always 
comes in 36-inch width, selvage to selvage.) 

The first corporal I hemmed by hand. It took three 
hours to finish the hem because I’m not used to hand 
sewing. At this point I switched to my sewing machine. 
Of course if you’re talented at hand work, the ideal 
method is hand-hemming. Either way, you may add a 
tatted edging if you desire. The only adornment is a 
small cross embroidered in red near the front edge. Cor- 
porals should be starched and ironed when completed. 
Fold in thirds as follows: first the edge with the cross, 
then its opposite edge, then the remaining two edges in 
thirds again. The finished side of the work should be 
folded in. 

As the name implies, the purificator is used to clean 
and dry the chalice, and fingers and mouth of the priest 
after his Communion. Size varies according to the size 


of the chalice, so it’s best to check with your pastor. 
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While her husband 
amuses Wendy, Mrs. 
Whalen embroiders the 
cross she has traced 
on a purificator. 


After the linens are cut and hemmed, they are 
starched and carefully folded and ironed. 








Corporals may have any of several edgings. Preferred 
are the plain edges at left. Adornments may 
include tatting (center) or lace (right). The 

cross may be any one of several types: Maltese 


(left), Latin (center), or Greek (right). 


The ones I made were 11 x 18 when finished. To allow 
sufficient hems I cut each piece 12 x 20. After hemming, 
I embroidered a cross in red directly in the center, then 
pressed it unstarched lengthwise in thirds. The 344 yards 
of linen needed to make the above 12 altar linens cost 
under $7. 

The pall is a double piece of linen 5 to 7 inches 
square, closed on three sides, with a cardboard inserted 
to stiffen it. It is placed on top of the chalice to prevent 
anything foreign from dropping in. Ask your priest for 
one of the cardboard stiffeners used in the pall so that 
you can judge the exact size he needs. If you start by 
hemming the open end, it makes things easier. Then fold 
and sew. Embrvider a red‘cross in the center on one 
side, and edge with lace if you want to. You should be 
able to make 5 palls plus 1 corporal and 2 finger-towels 
from one yard of linen for less than $2. 

Finger-towels are used by the priest after the Lavabo 
(“I will wash my hands among the innocent . . .”). 
They can be of any nice white material, although linen 
is preferred. The size recommended to me as the most 
convenient is about 9 x 15 inches. They are not trimmed 
or embroidered. Press as you would a guest towel. You 
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can get 6 finger-towels and 10 small Communion-call 
linens out of one yard of material. 

Communion-call linens—small corporals and finger- 
towels—are used by the priest when making sick calls. 
Each one is about 5 inches square when finished, Stirt- 
ing with 6-inch squares of linen, the edges can be 
rolled, machine- or hand-stitched. The corporals can be 
trimmed with narrow tatted lace. A tiny cross is embroi- 
dered in red near the center edge on one side. Starch 
and fold like the large corporals. The finger-towels are 
not trimmed or embroidered. 

The amice, not strictly an altar linen, is a Mass vest- 
ment of the priest—a piece of linen about 24/inches wide 
and a yard long. The amice is worn over the shoulders 
and tied around the waist with tapes. In the early days 
of the Church, priests wore it as a hood for out-of-doors. 
Inside it was lowered over the shoulders, (Today it sym- 
bolizes a “helmet of salvation.” The priest prays while 
vesting. “Place, O Lord, the helmet of salvation on my 
head to resist the attacks of the devil.”’) 

In making the amices I used the width of the linen, 
selvage to selvage, which meant I had to hem only the 
two raw edges, Cut 24-inch widths and make “shirt-tail” 
hems. To the upper two corners sew tapes each 1 2/3 
yards long. (You can get 14-inch cotton or linen tape 
at any department store.) Centered near the top hem. 
embroider a small cross in red. Six amices take 4 yards 
of linen, costing under $8. 

On none cf the linens should the cross be made larger 
than 44-inch. You can make any style cross you want. 
Clerical opinion about the use of lace on vestments and 
altar linens is quite divided, so why not check your 
pastor on his preference. 

I hope I haven’t made this sound involved, for it’s 
really quite simple. And don’t hesitate to talk with your 
pastor. He'll be delighted to help you because you re 
helping him.—JeEan WHALEN 


JUBILEE 
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How the linens are used... 


In the sacristy before Mass, the Vesting for Mass, the priest kisses the amice, praying, 
purificator is draped over the chalice, “Place, O Lord, the helmet of salvation on my head. . .” 
and the pall is placed on top. Placing it around his shoulders, he secures it with tapes. 
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At Mass, the priest cleans the chalice with the purificator. The pall 
stands against the altar card. The corporal covers the area beneath the chalice. 
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The Catholic Hour’s television series is produced four months each 
year over 62 NBC stations, alternating monthly with Jewish and Protestant programs. 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR ON TV 


The work of four contemporary Catholic authors was presented 
recently on television via the Catholic Hour, sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Men. Henri Brochet’s The Gardener 
Who Was Afraid of Death, Joe Dever’s Fifty Missions, and Father 
Gerard Murray’s Career Angel were the~first three in the series. 
Frank Ford’s Lucifer at Large, a modern morality play from which 
the pictures on this page were taken, was the last. 

In honor of the Marian Year, the Catholic Hour will open its 
1954 series this month with four programs devoted to “The Life 
of the Blessed Virgin.” The half-hour shows will originate from 
New York each Sunday afternoon over NBC-TV. Since some local 
stations carry the program on a delayed basis, it is best to check 
your station for the correct day and time. 





LUCIFER AT LARGE author Frank Ford, NBC’s 
Doris Ann, director Richard Walsh confer on a Jason Jackson is made up in the NBC-TV studios for his role as 
script. Below, a rehearsal of a Catholic Hour TV show. “Time” in LUCIFER AT LARGE. 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION 


NOMS RK 


In the days of Noah, men were often corrupt, and evil 
abounded in the world. The Bible tells us that God repented 
of having made man on earth at all. “I will blot out 
mankind my creature, from the face of the earth, and with 
mankind all the beasts and the creeping things and all 
that flies through the air.’ Only Noah, a man who was 
accepted as faultless and was a close friend of God, met 
with favor. 

God told Noah to make himself an ark—for which He 
gave specific instructions—and to take refuge in it with 
his wife and family, and to bring along pairs of each of the 
creatures of the earth, because He intended to send a flood 
that would destroy all other living things. 

The New Testament tells us that Noah gave warning of 
the impending judgment, and exhorted the world to repent, 
but people would not listen to him. 

It rained for 40 days and 40 nights. The mountain tops 
disappeared beneath the flood, and all mortal things, the 
Bible says, that were not in the Ark perished together. 

The waters covered the land for 150 days, until God decided 
to abate the flood. Slowly the waters dried up, and the 
hilltops began to appear. Finally Noah sent out a raven 
which never came back. Then he sent out a dove, which 
returned bearing a fresh green olive twig in its beak. 

Seven days later Noah sent the dove out aagin. This 
time the dove did not return. Noah looked about: the land 
was clear. God told Noah to come out of the Ark and to 
bring his wife and children and all the animals. “Occupy the 
earth,” said God, “‘and increase and multiply upon it.” 

Since the days of Noah many people—self-styled 
prophets—have warned of similar catastrophes. But as the 
Bible reports, God resolved, “Never again will i send 
afflictions such as this upon all living creatures.” The 
new floods never come, and modern arks stand high and dry, 
7 witnesses to the guile of man and the lack of faith in 
Holy Writ. 


The pictures on these pages are to be traced on heavy paper 
or cardboard and colored. You need one tracing of Noah and his 
wife, two of each animal. Trace Sem and his wife three times 
to represent his brothers Cham and Japheth and their wives. 
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SAINT SEBASTIAN 


. 


In 284 Sebastian, a company commander of Rome’s 
Praetorian Guards, encouraged his brothers-in-arms 
when they were tortured for their Christian faith. Though 
Sebastian was a court favorite of Diocletian’s, the Em- 
peror ordered that he be tied to a stake and shot with 
arrows. Sebastian was left for dead, but a Roman woman 
found him that night and nursed him back to health. 
Sebastian lived to reappear before the Emperor and 
reproach him for his crimes. Diocletian then ordered 
Sebastian to be flogged to death in the Circus. 

Although the early story of Saint Sebastian has been 
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called “unhistorical,” his reputation as a defender against 
pestilence dates from 680, when a severe outbreak of the 
plague was stayed by his intercession. From then on 
numerous churches were dedicated to him all over 
Europe. In the picture above showing Saint Sebastian’s 
ordeal at the stake, Diocletian calmly converses with 
members of his court. The print, called’a “plague sheet,” 
was made about 1450, in a century when strange and 
violent diseases were sweeping back and forth across the 
known world and: devotion to.the Saint was at its height. 
His feast is commemorated on January 20th. 








U. S. Bishops at their annual 


meeting reaffirm 
The Dignity 
of Man... 


66 VERY MAN knows instinctively that he is, somehow, 
E a superior being. He knows he is superior to the 
land he tills, the machine he operates, or the 
animals which are at his service. . . . The Catholic Church 
has always taught and defended the natural dignity of 
every human being. She has preached the burden of indi- 
vidual responsibility and has insisted upon the importance 
of personal conscience. She has reminded mankind that 
there is a great division between ‘things’ and ‘men.’ She 
has never forgotten that ‘things’ were made for men and 
that ‘men’ were made for God. . . . Often in times past men 
have failed to live up to the honor of their state. They 
have degraded their dignity in many ways. But, always 
till now, violence and vice, injustice and oppression, or 
any other assaults on human dignity were recognized as 
abominations and were so abhorred. It has remained for 
our day to attempt to disregard human personality and to 
fortify such disregard with the force of legislation or the 
approbation of custom, as if a man were only a ‘thing.’ 
... Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 1952 Christ- 
mas allocution, gave warning of the attempted mecha- 
nization of mankind and protested the stripping of per- 
sonality from men by legal or social devices. . . . 

“. .. Our century has seen a reaction which has sought 
to overcome the isolation of man from man by imposing 
upon rebellious individuals a pattern of compulsory and 
all-embracing state organization, with unlimited power in 
the hands of the Civil Government. Hence Socialism in its 
various guises . . . The Christian concept of man, however, 


During annual Bishops’ meeting, Cardinals Mooney, Stritch 
and McIntyre, with the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Cicognani, meet President Eisenhower at Catholic University, 
where the President was awarded an honorary degree. 
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“The worker is not a hand, as 
individualistic capitalism contends; 

not a stomach to be fed by commissars, 
as Communism thinks; but a person 
who through his labor establishes three 
relations: With God, with his neighbor, 
and with the whole natural world... .” 
> 


is that he is both personal and social. . . . The Christian 
view, then, avoids the opposing extremes of individualism 
and collectivism, both of which are grounded on false 
concepts of liberty. . . . Leo XIII issued these warning:: 
. . . Liberty does not consist in the power of those in 
authority, to lay unreasonable and capricious demancs 
upon their subjects. . . . Liberty is something more than 
a political phenomenon as tyrannical dictatorship con- 
tends; it is more than an economic phenomenon as some 
disciples of free enterprise maintain. It is something more 
mature than that dream of rights without responsibilities 
which historic liberalism envisioned; it is certainly dif- 
ferent from that terrorism of responsibilities without rights 
which Communism imposes. It is something wiser than 
free thought, and something freer than dictated thought. 
For freedom has its roots in man’s spiritual nature. It does 
not arise out of any social organization, or any consti- 
tution, or any party, but out of the soul of man. 

“Closely connected with freedom and human dignity is 
the right of private property. . .. The Christian position 
maintains that the right to property is personal, while the 
use of property is also social. Unrestrained capitalism 
makes its mistake by divorcing property rights from social 
use; Communism hits wide of the mark by considering 
social use apart from personal rights. . . . 

“The position of the Church relative to the economic 
order is based on the principle that the rights man pos- 
sesses as an individual and the function he fulfills in 
society are inseparable... . . Capital and labor from this 
point of view are related and made inseparable by the 
common good of society. This is a prime principle of 
social justice. The rights of the capitalist to-his business 
and to his profits and interest, and the right of the laborer 
to his wages and his union, are both conditioned by their 
service to the common good. .. . 

“Labor is not something detached from the rest of life. 
Economically, it is bound up with capital as a co-partner 
in production. Socially, it is bound up with leisure as an 
avenue to cultural enrichment. Spiritually, it is bound up 
with the soul’s development and with salvation. The work- 
er is not a hand, as individualistic capitalism contends; 
not a stomach to be fed by commissars, as Communis 
thinks; but a person who through his labor establishes 
three relations: With God, with his neighbor, and with 
the whole natural world. .. . 

“Only by regaining our reverence for God can we of 
America in the 20th century rediscover both our own 
value and the solid basis on which it rests. . .. The alter- 


native is increasing chaos. . . .” 
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to the 
fold of Saint Peter, the One Shepherd. 
The Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth, stands ready with 
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outstretched arms to welcome back those who have left the 
fold, and to welcome into it for the first time those who have 
never been members of, it. 





RETURN TO PETER 


Ever since the unity of Christendom distintegrated 
under the cumulative impact of the 16th century 
Reformation movements, Catholics have hoped, prayed 
and worked for the return of those who followed the 
reformers out of the Church. In recent years, especially 
in the United States, the late Father Paul James Francis, 
an Episcopalian clergyman who founded the Society of 
the Atonement at Graymoor, in Garrison, New York, was 
closely associated with the reunion movement. 

Even before he and his Episcopalian community em- 
braced Catholicism, Father Paul had been deeply con- 
cerned with Church unity. In 1907 his friend Spencer 
Jones, Anglican vicar of Moreton-in-Marsh, England, sug- 
gested to him that June 29th, the Feast of Saint Peter, be 
set aside as a day of special prayer for unity. 

Father Paul didn’t think one day of prayer was enough. 
So strong was his own tendency toward reunion that for 
three years he had been sending to Rome as Peter’s Pence 
one cent of every dollar his Episcopalian community re- 
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ceived. Pope Pius X courteously acknowledged each con- 
tribution, no matter how small. Expanding upon Spencer 
Jones’ idea, Father Paul proposed that the eight days 
beginning with the Feast of Saint Peter’s Chair at Rome 
(January 18th) and concluding with the Feast of the 
Conversion of Saint Paul (January 25th) be devoted to 
prayers for unity. 

The Octave was first observed in 1908 by the little 
Episcopalian community at Graymoor (many Episcopaii- 
ans and Anglicans still observe it). After Father Paul and 
his community made their submission to the Holy See in 
October of the following year, observance of these eig)it 
days of prayer, today known as the Chair of Unity Octave, 
spread rapidly. Pope Pius X solemnly blessed it in 190°, 
Benedict XV extended its observance to the Universal 
Church in 1916, and five years later the Catholic hierarchy 
of the United States decreed its observance in this coun- 
try. The pictures on these eight pages symbolize the inten- 
tions of the Chair of Unity Octave. 
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The Return of Oriental Separat- 
1uar 7 19th ists to sb eae the 
stolic See: In the very early days of the Church, 
tobably sometime after 42 A.D., Saint Peter went to 
ne and there established his see. Though Rome thus 
ame—and has remained—the seat of the Church, 
e grew up at the same time in what is now the Middle 
ast very powerful Catholic bishoprics known as Patri- 
hates: at Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and 
salem. Chief among them was Constantinople, glory 
the Christian East, capital of the Eastern Roman 
pire. These Churches, though they used different 
ages, vestments and liturgies in their worship of 
, Temained in communion with Rome, acknowledg- 
the primacy of the successors of Saint Peter and 
ishing to the Universal Church some of her most 
prious saints—Basil, John Chrysostom, John Dama- 
e. But from the East also came some of the great 


heresies, beginning with that of Arius, who in the third 
century literally rocked the infant Church to her founda- 
tions by denying that Christ was God. Rivalry between 
Constantinople and Rome caused a schism in the ninth 
century, and though it was healed temporarily, it came 
to a head once more two hundred years later. In 1054 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, was 
excommunicated at the high altar of St. Sophia, and he 
took with him into schism virtually the entire Christian 
East. Since then less than 10% have returned to union 
with Rome. Today there remain some 128,000,000 of his 
spiritual descendants, the Oriental Christians, most of 
them living in Eastern Europe, Africa and Asia Minor. 
In most cases their orders are valid, but for many com- 
plex reasons they suffer a great and continuing leakage, 
especially among the younger generation, who go over 
to the Protestant churches or who simply drift away from 
Christianity to no church at all. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT IN MOSCOW OF GEVORG, KATHOLIKOS OF ALL ARMENIANS 




















anuar 20th The submission of Anglicans to 
J y the authority of the Vicar of 


Christ. Anglicans (in this country known as Episco- 
palians) are usually regarded by Catholics as being closer 
to the Church than the members of any other non-Cath- 
olic body. With regard to the “high church” or “Anglo- 
Catholic” group among them, this is undoubtedly true. 
So similar are “high church” furnishings (tabernacle, 
sanctuary lamp, confessionals, stations of the cross, stat- 
utes, etc.) and so similar are many of the outward forms 
of worship that a Roman Catholic entering one of these 
churches would find himself very much at home. Anglo- 
Catholics accept much (and sometimes all) of Catholic 
teaching, with the obvious exception of the authority and 
infallibility of the Pope. The “high church” movement 
had its beginnings in the 19th century through the work 
of such men as Keble, Pusey and Newman. Newman en- 
tered the Catholic Church and later became a cardinal. 
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A MEETING OF ANGLICAN BISHOPS AT THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY 


His conversion had a tremendous effect on the Anglican 
community, and there has been a continual stream of 
former Anglicans into the Catholic Church. Many of 
England’s leading Catholics of today—among them Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, Father Vernon Johnson and Evelyn Waugh 
—are former Anglicans. Since the Reformation the Angli- 
can church has gradually disintegrated as splinter move- 
ments (such as the Methodists) and mass indifference 
have reduced the number of its adherents. In England 
today there are less than 2 million Anglicans—and there 
are more than 2 million Catholics. “Speaking psycho- 
logically,” says a Catholic authority about the relations 
of Catholics to Anglicans, “the approach of friendliness 
and appreciation will win a hearing where the blundering 
attack on the sincerity or the integrity of the opponent 
will only repel.” It might be added that to this charity 
we should add our prayers that Anglicans will move 
closer to Rome and eventually unite with her. 
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Ja J] t That the Lutherans and other 
nuary S Protestants of continental Eu- 
rope may find their way “back to Holy Church.” Con- 
tinental Europe in the 16th century was the ground in 
which the seeds of the Reformation first took root. Luther 
nailed his 95 theses—occasioned by the indulgences 
granted by Pope Leo X—to the door of Wittenberg’s 
cathedral on All Hallow’s Eve, 1517. So -rapid was the 
spread of the movement thus begun that by 1600—not 
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A LUTHERAN CONGREGATION HOLDS ITS SERVICES IN A BOMBED-OUT GERMAN CHURCH 


much more than a man’s life span—Protestantism was 
solidly established throughout Europe. Today Lutheran- 
ism’s chief strongholds on the continent are Germany, 
where Lutherans constitute over 60% of the population, 
and the Scandinavian countries, where it is the state 
religion. Hus, Wycliff, Knox and Calvin were the orig- 
inators of other Protestant churches, and these, along 
with later offshoots, :have made Europe a sorry example 
of a scattered flock that has left its Shepherd. 


























Janua 22nd That Christians in America 
ry may become one in communion 
with the Chair of Saint Peter: The separated brethren 
with whom American Catholics are most familiar are 
American Protestants—their neighbors, co-workers and 
friends. There are roughly 50 million of them in this 


country (compared with about 3014 million Catholics), 
the largest individual bodies being the Baptists (17 mil- 
lion), the Methodists (11 million), the Lutherans (6 
million), the Presbyterians (3 million), and the Episco- 
palians (214 million). Speaking broadly, and without in 
any way disparaging the Catholic contribution to Amer- 
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PROTESTANTS ENTERING A SPRINGFIELD, MASS., CHURCH FOR SUNDAY SERVICES 


ican life, it must be said that the Protestant instincts of 
probity, rectitude and individual initiative and respon- 
sibility in ethical questions have left their stamp upon the 
foundations of our Republic. 

In modern times many Protestants are entering the 
Catholic Church every year; many more, finding their 
faith unequal to the anti-Christian pressures of modern 
American life, maintain only a nominal connection—or 
none at all—with their churches. 

Eastern Orthodox Christians in America, for whose 
return Catholics also pray on this fifth day of the Octave, 
number between 11% and 2 million. 
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The return to the Sacraments 


of lapsed Catholics. Almost 


January 23rd 


every Catholic knows someone—friend, neighbor or rela- 
tive—who has been away from the Sacraments for many 


years. A mixed marriage, a conviction that the Church 
is not “keeping up with the times,” a refusal to follow 
the Church’s teaching on birth control—these are a few 
of many reasons why Catholics desert the fold. Precisely 
because there are so many different reasons, and because 
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each person is a distinct problem, there is no general 
formula for influencing return. It is in this area, possibly 
more dramatically than in any other, that one can see 
how much depends upon the freely-given grace of God. 
Yet coupled with this grace, persistent effort on the part 
of a friendly and understanding Catholic, sometimes over 
a period of many years, often succeeds where at first 
there seemed no hope. Without prayer little can be 
accomplished. 


A RETURNED CATHOLIC KNEELS BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 












The conversion of the Jews: 
Today, though some of them 


January 24th 


have found a national home in Israel, the vast majority 
of the world’s 11 million Jews are still dispersed through- 
out the world, 5 million of them in the United States. 
Burned deeply into their consciousness are the horror of 
Hitlerism and a sad, numb mourning for the 6 million 
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Jewish men, women and children slaughtered under tie 
Third Reich. In less violent, ways Jews have always been 
and are now the victims of some degree of prejudice in 
every country, including our own. This is a great sad- 
ness—and a tragic indictment of Christians. Equally sad 
is the fact that today, 19 centuries after the birth of 
Christ, the world’s Jews still deny His divinity. 














The missionary conquest of the 
January 2oth world for Chee ia a er 
to most Catholics when they realize that of the roughly 
2% billion people in the world, only about 20% are 
Catholics, and that almost 1,700,000,000 human beings 
do not belong to any Christian denomination. The mis- 
sionary effort started by twelve men—Christ’s original 
aposties—is now being undertaken by thousands. Of 
course, every Catholic has an obligation to be a mis- 
sionary in his own surroundings. But considering for a 
moment only what we usually think of as “foreign mis- 
sions,” two factors demand the attention of American 
Catholics. One is the fact that before World War II, 
America supplied about 50% of foreign mission funds. 
Now. with most of Europe still economically weak, 64% 





of the financial burden of supporting Catholic mis- 
sionaries falls upon us. The second consideration is that 
in recent years the job of the missionary, particularly 
in economically underprivileged mission countries, has 
taken on an additional dimension: the sharpening strug- 
gle for the souls of men between Christianity and Com- 
munism. The torture and death which many Catholic 
priests and sisters have undergone at the hands of the 
Communists in China serve to dramatize the fight. These 
two factors make more urgent the two appeals—for funds 
and for prayers—which are traditionally made to Amer- 
ican Catholics on behalf of the missions. Particularly 
on this final day of the Chair of Unity Octave, prayers 
are asked for the continued building up, amid difficulties 
more formidable than ever before, of the Mystical Body. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY TALKS TO PROSPECTIVE INDIAN CONVERTS 

















Saint Mary Major is the largest of the 80 churches 
in Rome dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 


“The Salvation 


of the Roman People” 


Ancient icon of the Virgin is a focus 


of Marian Year celebrations 


In his announcement of the: Marian Year, the Holy 
Father mentioned only two shrines by name. One was 
Lourdes; the other was the Liberian basilica in Rome, 
with its ancient icon. 

The Liberian basilica—usually called St. Mary Major 
—is one of the most important churches in Rome. The 
liturgical year is begun in it; it is also the site of the 
opening of Holy Years. The basilica has its special feast 
day -on August 5th, under the title of Our Lady of the 
Snows. A _ popular—though apocryphal—tradition of 
the Middle Ages ascribes its founding to a wealthy 
Roman couple during the pontificate of Liberius in the 
4th century. The Virgin appeared both to the couple and 
to the Pope in a dream. They were guided to their choice 
of a site by a flurry of snow, which is said to have fallen 
only on a piece of ground of the form and size necessary 
for a large church. 
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The basilica was rebuilt in 432 by Pope Sixtus III a 
year after the Council of Ephesus and was dedicated to 
Mary, whom the Council had proclaimed the Mother of 
God. The most famous possession of this church (along 
with a manger believed to be the one in which the Infant 
Jesus was laid at Bethlehem) is the icon of Our Lady 
called the Salus Populi Romani (“The Salvation of the 
Roman People”). According to tradition, the picture, 
painted by Saint Luke, was discovered by Saint Helena 
in the Holy Land during her search for the True Cross. 

Saint Gregory the Great prayed before it, and so did 
Pope Pius IX, who used to come to St. Mary’s at mid- 
night, secretly and barefoot. The present Holy Father, 
then the newly-ordained Father Eugenio Pacelli, said his’ 
first mass before it, nearly 55 years ago. This year thou 
sands of pilgrims from all over the world will also pray 
before the sacred picture during the Marian celebrations. 
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The “Devot Christ,” at 
Perpignan. 


Merton 


on the Psalms 


b heey MERTON’S Bread in the Wilderness (New Directions. 

$6) presents a monk’s reflections on the Psalms, that grou) 
of poems by David and other ancient Hebrews which occupies 
so essential a place in the liturgy of the Church and which the 
author describes as “bread, miraculously provided by Christ. 
to feed those who have followed Him into the wilderness.” It is 
doubtful whether this book will win as many readers as some 
of Merton’s earlier works have won, for, as he suggests in his 
Prologue, it may be most useful to the monks who get up in 
the middle of the night and stop work at intervals through th: 
day to chant the Psalms, who sing the entire Psalter every week. 
and who, in some cases, may not be entirely sure why the 
Psalms are the substance of their prayer. The book certainl\ 
is often concerned with the unique hazards and the unique 
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rewards ot the contemplative life 
—the “life that is all devoted to 
serenity and interior peace”—and 
that is not the life most of us are 
Jeading. But, Merton writes, “in 
this mysterious age, there is no 
telling whom the book may reach.” 
and the reviewer can add only that 
the more people it reaches, the 
better. 

Directly or indirectly, a good 
part of this short book is devoted 
to showing why Merton means ex- 
actly what he says when he calls 
the Psalms “‘bread in the wilder- 
ness.” His intention is not to throw 
out an allegory, for that, as he sees 
it, is a matter of conveying one 
reality through “improper terms.” 
He is concerned, on the contrary, 
only with realities, and such con- 
nected realities as these: as the 
throngs were fed by Christ through 
the multiplication of the loaves 
and as we are fed by Christ, the 
Word of God, in the Eucharist, so 
we are truly fed by Christ, the 
Word of God, through the human 
words of the Psalms. The words of 
the Psalms, like all the words of 
the Old Testament, may have both 
a literal and a “typical” sense; the 
first is the meaning of the words 
themselves, the second the mean- 
ing of the events they describe, 
and these are events that prefigure 
those in the Gospels. The charac- 
teristic of the Psalms is that not 
only were they the real utterances 
of David and the other Psalmists. 
but they were also the real utter- 
ances of the future Christ. “God 
Himself, Who spoke in David and 
Who was to become incarnate as 
the ‘Son of David,’” Merton 
writes, “was speaking of His own 
coming as the Christ.” In the 
Psalms, we hear Christ in ecstasy, 
in persecution, and in loneliness. 

In rich, persuasive prose—beau- 
tifully reasoned but, of course, de- 
pending on something besides rea- 
son—Merton shows how a soul 
may sometimes “in an experience 
of love that is absolutely terrible 
... enter deeply into the mystery 
of Christ’s Passion as it is present- 
ed to us by the Holy Spirit, in the 
Psalms.” And he quotes the 87th 
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Psalm, practically the only one 
that ends in the deepest dejection 
—“Thy wrath has swept over me 
and thy terrors have destroyed 
me. They surround me like water 
all the time: they assail me all 
together. Thou hast taken from me 
friend and companion; Thy dark- 
ness is my intimate,”—the dejec- 
tion that precedes the triumph. 
The point is that not only do we 


‘find Christ, but we find ourselves 


in the Psalms, when we have come 
to utter them not as recitations but 
as if they were our own direct 
statements. “It is One Man who 
suffers in the Psalms, who cries 
out to God in them and by God is 
heard,” Merton says. “This One 
Man is the Whole Christ.” And so 
it is ourselves: “We bring to the 
Psalms the raw material of our 
own poor, isolated persons, with 
our own individual conflicts and 
sufferings and trials. . . . We are 
purified of everything that isolates 
us, everything that is merely pri- 
vate, merely our own,” and we 
discover our true selves, “our own 
inviolable and individual beings 
united without confusion in this 
One Mystical Person. . . . Our re- 
cital of the Psalms should be a 
constant and progressive discovery 
of this Person who we all are.” 
It is what we are that Merton 
always concentrates on. He says 
that the spiritual understanding of 
the Psalter “will, above all, tell us 
not merely what we ought to be 
but the unbelievable thing that we 
already are. It will tell us over and 
over again and again that we are 
Christ in this world, and that He 
lives in us, and that what was said 
of Him has been and is being ful- 
filled in us: and that the last, most 
perfect fulfilment of all is now, at 


‘this moment, by the theological 


virtue of hope, placed in our 
hands. Thus the liturgy of earth is 
necessarily one with the liturgy of 
heaven. We are at the same time 
in the desert and in the Promised 
Land. The Psalms are our Bread 
of Heaven in the wilderness of our 
Exodus.” 

This is a fragment—truncated 
and tortured out of a really indi- 








Father Farrell’s last book— 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. 


A medium-length, factual and read- 
able life of Christ, meant to bring 
the Gospels into focus for the ordi- 
nary reader. Father Farrell, we need 
hardly say, does not waste time 
adding frills to the story, but he 
does give us a clear picture of the 
times in which our Lord lived and 
the background against which He 
moved. $3.50 
The book above is already pub- 
lished, the two below appear on 
January 27th: 


OFF THE RECORD 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox’s reputation for learning 
is second only to his reputation for 
kindness, which is no doubt why so 
many people write to him about 
their spiritual problems. This is a 
book of answers to many such let- 
ters: he is answering people rather 
than just questions, which adds 
much to its value and charm. 
' $2.50 


THE WATER AND 
THE FIRE 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


In his first chapter Father Vann says 
that the modern world is getting 
more and more dangerously out of 
contact with reality. The rest of the 
book is concerned with what can be 
done about this and especially what 
we can do ourselves. $2.75 


Order books from any bookstore 


The February number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET will contain our whole 
spring list, and reprinted reviews, extracts 
from books to come and plenty cf pictures 
by Jean Charlot. To get it free and post- 
paid, write to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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visible context—of what is to be 
found in this inspiriting book. Its 
difficulties—and they are akin to 
the difficulties of living the Psalms, 
which are inspired literature, in- 
stead of trying lazily to get some- 
thing out of them, as we often do 
from inspirational literature — 
should not frighten any Catholic 
away. The book starts quite sim- 
ply and unfolds naturally and 
smoothly, though with compelling 
force and momentum. The reader 
may have to stop at some point, 
and perhaps even put the book 
aside for a time; but he will prob- 
ably be impelled back to it and 
then find himself able to go a lit- 
tle farther with this very wise, 
very eloquent priest. 

And perhaps, eventually, he can 
go all the way with him: “The 
liturgy does not have to bring 
Christ from heaven. It is the mani- 
festation of His presence and His 
power on earth. It does not have 
to prepare our hearts for a future 
Kingdom. It tells us that His King- 
dom has already come... . It is 
established in full power in the 
midst of a godless humanity. 
Heaven is within us and all around 
us, even though we seem to be liv- 
ing in hell.” 


a in the Wilderness is a 

large, beautiful volume (de- 
signed by Alvin Lustig), illustrated 
with photographs of the Devot 
Christ, a crucifix in a chapel next 
to the Cathedral of Perpignan, in 
France. No one is sure who carved 
this terrible masterpiece or where 
it came from, but, as Merton re- 
marks, “there has probably never 
been a work of Christian art that 
so powerfully expressed the suf- 
fering of Christ on the Cross. This 
is indeed the Christ whom the 
prophet Isaias described as a twist- 
ed root laid bare to the sun on the 
parched rocks of the desert.” It is 
also, he adds, “the image of what 
the men of our time are doing to 
one another: for they are murder- 
ing Him in one another. But be- 
cause there are many in whom He 
dies again, there are also many in 
whom He lives again, for Christ 
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dies only in order to rise again 
from the dead.” The legend in 
Perpignan is that each year the 
head of Christ sinks imperceptibly 
and that, when it finally comes to 
rest on the chest, it will be Judg- 
ment Day.—Rosert RUSSELL 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


CHINA IN THE 16TH CENTURY: The 
Journals of Matthew Ricci: 1583- 
1610, translated by Louis J. Gal- 
lagher, S. J. (Random House, $7.50), 
is a report on China by one of the 
brave and cultivated Jesuits who 
went there almost exactly four cen- 
turies ago to try to win over the in- 
habitants of that vast country to 
Christianity. This is the first time, as 
far as anybody knows, that Father 
Ricci’s journals have been trans- 
lated into English, and they are as 
interesting now as they must have 
been in 1615, when they introduced 
China to a Europe that had only the 
colorful but not altogether accurate 
observations of Marco Polo to go on. 
Father Ricci liked the Chinese, 
and, although he and his colleagues 
spent some time in jail and under- 
went various other forms of bureau- 
cratic discouragement, the Chinese 
in general liked and were impressed 
by him, for he was an exceptionally 
learned man, with a good deal to 
teach them about mathematics, maps 
and clock making as well as religion. 
For his part, he was impressed not 
only by their silk and their printing 
presses, but by their nobility, love of 
liberty, and basic piety. Unlike the 
Portuguese missionaries who pre- 
ceded them and who had begun by 
urging the Chinese to adopt Portu- 
guese names and habits, Father Ricci 
and his associates showed the great- 
est respect for their hosts, wore their 
costumes (Ricci wore at first the uni- 
form of the bonze, or monk, and later 
that of the philosophers), and 
learned and then wrote eloquently in 
their language. The Jesuit Mission 
continued making Chinese friends 
and missionary headway until it was 
suppressed a century and a half af- 
ter Ricci’s death, in 1773. This de- 
lightfully written book is valuable as 
an account of the old Chinese empire, 
the enduring Chinese character, and, 
above all, the efforts of fearless, dedi- 
cated, but always tolerant and warm 
men to carry the good news of their 
religion to what was then the very 

end of the earth. 
—Rosert GERDY 


Tue House Tuat Nino Buitt, by 
Giovanni Guareschi (Farrar, Straus 
and Young, $3.00), is a factual ac- 
count of his own family life by the 


author of the famous Don. Camillo 
stories. In addition to Guareschi him. 
self, the “Nino” of the title, there 
are his wife, Margherita, and two 
children: “the Duchess,” who wor. f 
ships her father, and Albertino, the 
Guareschis’ quiet son. By turns 
touching and humorous, this book 
recaptures the precious moments, the 
important and unimportant happen- 
ings common to the everyday life of 
all families. All in all, a good anti- 
dote for a world which sometimes 
takes itself too seriously. 

—Rita Josrru 


A Lirtte I Kept, by Eileen Gor. 
manston (Sheed & Ward, $2.50). is 
something of a minor triumph in 
the rather overcultivated garden of 
Anglo-Irish upper class social his. 
tory. Eileen Butler was the daughter 
of Sir William Butler and the niece 
of Alice Meynell. Her mother was 
Elizabeth Thompson, a celebrated 
painter of some of Britain’s more ; 
notable military victories. In 191] 
Miss Butler married the fifteenth | 
Viscount of Gormanston and went to 
live at Gormanston Castle in County 
Meath, Ireland. 
Lady Gormanston makes the most | 
of the possibilities inherent in this | 
feudal-literary-political background, | 
from descriptions of the season in | 
Dublin to an account of the legendary | 
foxes of Gormanston. The legend— | 
when death or calamity threatens } 
the head of the family, foxes collect | 
around the castle, approach the en- 
trance without fear, and try to get 
in. As the twelfth viscount was near- 
ing his end, an old villager was 
heard to enquire querulously why a 
hunt was meeting that day. “Didn't 
they know all the foxes have gone 

to see the old lord die?” 
—Rispon TILvery 


OBEDIENT MEN, by Denis Meadows 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.50) . is 
the sympathetic account, written by 
a young English convert, of the 
years he spent in the Jesuit order. 
Against the advice of his family and 
a wise Jesuit director, he entered 
anyway, and stayed 10 years before 
he determined the life was not for 
him. 


THe CatHo.tic CHurcH AND GrR- 
MAN AMERICANS, by Rev. Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. (Bruce, $6.00), is the 
story of those Catholics who emi- 


grated from Germany to the United 


States. The controversy over whether 
they were to be allowed to keep 
their own “national churches” was 
one of the great crises in the history 
of the American Church in the. 19:h 
century. Father Barry’s .book is 
sound, solid and readable. 
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Which caption do you like best? 





1) Get aboard the fastest moving item in its field (JUBILEE, 


of course). 


2) Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth (JUBILEE is not 
a gift horse, and you can look at every page with enjoyment). 





3) Three for ten dollars (not acrobats but subscriptions). 


1Cive JUBILEE! You enjoy it—so will all the people 


on your Christmas list... 


Give suBILEE to: your relatives and friends . . . business 
acquaintances . . . your son or daughter at college . . . the 
Priests and sisters who serve you all year long . . . Protestants, 
too (JUBILEE is read by many non-Catholics) ... all the people 
who borrow your copies of JUBILEE .. . and don’t forget your 
newsboy, milkman, postman! (JUBILEE makes a much more 


thoughtful gift than cash-in-an-envelope.) 

JUBILEE ... the gift that’s in the spirit of Christmas .. . keeps 
giving pleasure all year long. Take advantage of the special 
Christmas Gift Rate—three l-year subscriptions for only $10 
(extras—$3.35 each or $10 for each group of 3). We'll mail a 
beautiful gift card to each person on your list, the same day 





ONE-YEAR CHRISTMAS GIFT “ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ONLY 


your order is received by JuBILEE’s subscription department. 

Simply fill in the names and addresses of those you want to 
receive JUBILEE on the form at left. Write additional names on a 
piece of paper and enclose in the post-paid envelope. Be sure 
all information is clearly written and please indicate how you 
want the gift card filled out. PLEASE ENCLOSE PAYMENT 
(it takes too much extra clerical work to handle billed orders 
at this low rate). This special offer is good only in the United 
States and possessions. For Canada and Latin America, add $1 
for each gift subscription, for other foreign add $2 to each. 

(Note: this offer does not include Class A stock. Charter 
stock packages remain at $5 each.) 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1954 
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Mailed Direct From a Foreign Land With The Compliments of The 
AROUND -THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB! 


You will receive—absolutely 

without cost —a beautiful, 

valuable “Surprise Gift” 

from a foreign land, if you 

join the Around-the-World 

Shoppers Club now. We 
make this offer to demonstrate the qual- 
ity and uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Club selections sent to members 
every month from abroad. 


This surprise gift, if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced as high as 
$5.00 retail. It is typical of the values 
and quality of the gifts our members re- 
ceive every month for only $2.00, post- 
paid, duty free. x 

Imagine yourself shop- 
ping in the tiny villagés and 
the big cities of Europe, 

Asia, rica, South Amer- 

ica, the Near East and the 

Far East! Imagine yourself 

examining the hundreds of unusual 
articles peculiar to each land, many of 
them hand-made — then selecting for 
yourself and your family the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value! That’s the thrill of Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club membership— 
shopping for the world’s most fabulous 
gifts without leaving your chair! 


A Thrilline Sumn=!-- a a ne) 
Asam 
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package every month from a 

different corner of the globe 

* ,..delivered to your door for 

just $2.00. You pay no pos- 

tage, no duty; the value is 

guaranteed to be $3.50 to 

$6.00 each. How can‘this be 

done? The secret is the magic of the 

American dollar. Foreign nations des- 

perately need our money to support 

native industry and are glad to offer 

tremendous merchandise values in ex- 

change. Thus you get far more for your 

money—and at the same time do your 
bit to improve world conditions. 


Membership Is FREE 


It costs nothing to join the club, and 
there are no membership fees or dues. 
You may join on the 3 ; 
months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $6.00), the 6 
months plan (6 consecutive 
shipments for $11.50) or the 
12 months plan (12 consecu- 
tive shipments for $22.00). 

Each month you’ll look forward to the 
arrival of your foreign shipment with 
eager anticipation! Note the foreign 
markings, the fascinating stamps; 
where is it from... Japan, India, Switz- 
erland, South America, Africa? What’s 
inside?..Something exciting, precious 

| “e—for it’s from the Around- 
B25 \ hoppers Club. But no mat- 
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ter what it is, you will be amazed by its 
good taste, beautiful craftsmanship and 
value. 

Yours FREE For Joining Now! 

To induce you to join our club now, we 
want to send you a magnificent surprise 
gift from abroad absolutely without charge! 
We cannot tell you what this gift will be, 
but our representative abroad will pick out 
the most beautiful and desirable gift avail- 
able at the time we receive your coupon. 
It will be sent directly to your home with- 
out charge for joining at this time. 


Mail the Coupon Today 

So why not join these thrilling “shopping 
tours around the world” while this EXTRA 
GIFT offer is being made? If not delighted 
with your gift or with your first month’s 
club selection, keep BOTH gifts and we will 
refund your complete subscription cost! 
| Ranier ta cy convened gamelan cee aude 

Around-the-World Shoppers Club, 

Dept. 332 

71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member 

1 and send me my Surprise Gift newal or re- 

from abroad FREE for joining. instatement | 
| Start regular monthly shipments | of yourmem- » 

of the Club’s selection of foreign | ger to avoid 
I merchandise direct to me from 

countries of origin and continue 

through the following term of 

membership: 
L C1] 3 Months....$ 6.00 

LC] 6 Months.... 11.50 
] 0 12 Months... 22.00 


Check hereif | 
this is a re- 





of 
gifts sent to | 
you 


I enclose remittance 


] Name 





(Please Print) 
Address 


City & Zone State. 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid, and duty- 
free. However, The U. S. Post Office Dept. charges « 
service fee of 15c for delivering foreign packages, ‘which 
is collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid. 
IN CANADA, add 55c per month to above prices, whic! 
will include postage, duty and delivery to your home. 
Address: 432 West Ontario St., Montreal 2, iebec 
i (Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) a 
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